ay 


‘na 


for thom. And Nan dreamed all night about dolls. 


we 


ic |.» did not at all approve of retiring from 
»c° xetion at so early an hour. 


uv 


ui: 
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'.. “They wont be home till midnight, 


N 
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out decided yet,” said Julia. 
Nn gave her one more lingering look, and she 
rc} 


a@ Ve! 


They ~ 


the tirss s' ut which greeted her waking eyes? What 
+he anlendid doll she had coveted so last night— 


® 


aint 


‘© uibit her to the family. 


- ica, SMapping a toy gun which grandma had 


.« » show that he is an old and experienced 


ul 


eli ow oon 


’ \ 1. latform, a box of paper collars, a bottle of 


ovat 


» o> 1 the sportive aborigines should select him 


+41: » 2d like a hero, and burn up like a gentle- 


how 


11» (the western plains, and the thousand and 


















dma came in search of her, for it was 
small people were at home, and dream- 
pillows. Jack had already been captur- 
labor and perseverance, and was some- 
ast, for his wooden monkey had met with 

: . and was no longer able to turn somer- 


. yaldn’t L stay, as well as Jule and Mary?” 
‘. be ice-creams left after everybody has 


wu.’ eyes were very small, and though she 
th reluctant to leave before the grown-up 
4, he submitted to being dressed by Julia, 
. » ord of remonstrance. 

rawn the bride, Julia?” she asked, peep- 
invo the hall, where she still stood in her 


\ ure both asleep in a corner of the carriage, 
v minutes; for ten o’clock was a late hour 


od in queer processions about her pillow 
k, and dolls in blue, and dolls in white, 


.ce Veils. And what do you suppose was \ 
A 
iN) 


all her dainty white finery, standing in 
opposite her bed! 

%  y screamed with joy, and believed that 

must have sent it to her; and before she 

‘ she draggled the fine young lady down 








. «ange it was that Nan should have drawn 
lia. ** Grandpa only bought two shares, 
vere so many! I’d no idea that she would 


.sn’t strange,” said grandpa. ‘‘ People are 
.arded, in some way, who make sacrifices 


ioc tim, declared that it was the best Thanks- 
tlisct oVer Was. 


FREE AND EASY. 

\a (LI) Record is a very racy paper, and 

3 are very funnily personal It thus 
ue departure of a “ contemptuary ” on a 
uoaff, of the Decatur Magnet, in his last 
a tender and affectionate adieu to his 
.on, woodsawyers, and other creditors, 

, them that on Saturday next he departs 
_.. of the gentle red man. His preparations 








He first had bis head shaved, so as to 
playful savage of “har bolts ” in case of 
onal disagreement. He next had a suit 

vor a made, in consequence of the well known 
rs.sing qualities of that material when wet 
ud to the sun. His arsenal consists of a 
. relied shotgun, a navy revolver, and a 
ile bull-dog, with curtailed narrative and 





an 








od auricles. His commissary is supplied 
) vartof tinct. arnica, a demijuhn of the 


. string of beads, a bettle of Old Buurbon, 
lacking, @ bottle of spiritus frumenti, a 
gne, a buttle of aqua vite, three pairs of 

», # bottle of aguadiente, a small rattan cane, 
|. of Plantation Bitters. Heis determined, 


) ominent character in an auto da fe, to be 


:.0@ the assortment of perfumery and kid 
1. While we are katistied there is enough kero- 
vaff to make a brilliant illumination, yet 
e will not be lighted up. On the contrary, 
iw may climb higher on the Rockies than 
. ted Pathtinder, plant as many flags on the 
| »oxks as he wants to, and then return home 
of his deadly encounters with the grizz- 

« hand-to-hand conflicts with the painted 


‘ oU8 narratives that a Scherazade, a Mun- 
«ot. or @ dim Shoaff only can spin, is the prayer 
criber. 





A SMART BOY. 
in Rhiuebeck was recently reading to her 
vy of seven years—a story of # little fellow 
uer was taken ill and died, whereupon the 

set himself diligently at work to assist 
.ing himself and his mother. When she 
od the story the following dialogue ensued: 
Now, my little man, if pa was to die, 
you work to help your motber? 
ot relishing the idea of work,)—Why, ma; 
Aint we got « good house to live in? 
~O yes, my child; but we can’t eat the 
». know. 


ell, aint we got flour and sugar and other . 


the storeroom? 
_Certaivuly, my dear, but they will not last 
what then? 
‘ell, ma, aint there enough to last till you | \ 
another husband? 
e it up. 





don’t you stand up there like a man ed 
agistrate of a drunken fellow arraigned be- 
“I can stand up well enough, your honor, 
make my boots stand up.” 
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THE VAN VOORT. MONEY. 


BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


UT do not forget, madam, that, 
however closely you may cling 
to it here, you will: not be any 
better able than the rest of us 
to carry your money out of the 
world with you. You will have 
to leave it behind, and it shall 
not be my fault if George and 
Louisa Merlin do not profit by 
it at last.” 

In speaking the last words, 
James Westleigh, Esq., the 
gtay-haired lawyer who had 
managed Miss Betty Van 
Voort’s property for many years 
to the general satisfaction of 
his client and himself, left the 
room, ¢cloxing the door behind him with an emphasis, 
and leaving his listener too far overcomé with rage 
and astonishment for speech. 

The tall eight-day clock in the corner ticked out 
ten solemn minutes, uttered a dry and rusty cluck, 
ticked two minutes more, and finally struck five, be- 
fore Miss Betty Van Voort stirred hand or fvot, or 
even removed her eyes from the heavy mahogany 
door through which the counsellor had taken his de- 
parture. Finally, however, she drew a long breath, 
sunk back in her great stiff-backed arm-chair, and 
uttered a !ong-drawn exclamation. 

“‘In—deed, Mr. Counsellor Westleigh! You will, 
will you! You tell me to my face that George and 
Louisa Merlin shall profit at last by the money I 
have vowed they shall never touch, and you taunt 
me that I must die at last, and leave it to them, or 
you. I cannot carry it out of the world with me, 
say you! Well, well, well, we shall see! Let him 
laugh who wins, James Westleigh.” 

For half an hour longer Miss Van Voort sat mo- 
tionless in the great arm-chair, looking more like a 
specimen from a family picture-gallery than like 
a living woman, with her white, set face, surrounded 
by its whiter frill of cap-border, almost covering the 
bands of iron-gray hair beneath, with her dress of 
sombre brown silk, relieved by cambric ruifies at 
wrist and throat, with her dry, bony little hands, 
upon whose shrunken fingers still sparkled the gems 
that had adorned their by-gone beauty, with her 
slender, upright figure, and her surroundings of 
antique and cumbrous although elegant furniture 
and ornament. Even the room looked more like an 
“interior ” from some Old World picture than like 
an apartment in a house of the city of New York, 
for it was wainscotted to the ceiling in dark wood, 
lighted by deeply embayed windows, carpeted with 
one of those hideous and magniticent Turkey carpets 
in which our ancestors delighted, warmed by a large 
fire of oaken logs heaped upon brass andirons, in a 
wide fireplace of soapstone, and furnished in old 
mahogany, ornamented with brass tinishings, so in- 
dustriously polished that they winked and twinkled 
all over the room, like the eyes of so many familiar 
demons maliciously watching Miss Betty Van Voort’s 
reverie. 

It ended at last, and the lady rising, walked with 
her usual formal and measured step to the embroid- 
ered bell-pull hanging beside the fire, touched it de- 
cidedly, and returned to her seat. In a moment a 
gray-haired negro servant opened the door, and 
bowed respectfully, as he awaited the orders of his 
mistress. 

‘Send Hannah Hartshorn to me,” said Miss Van 
Voort, without looking around. 

“Yes, madam.”’ 

The door closed, and in five minutes opened again 
to admit a woman, tall, bony, angular of form, with 








a reserved and cautious face, not uncomely of its 
kind, gray-haired, and dressed with studious plain- 
ness, . 

Miss Van Voort chose to be served by persons of 
her own age, rather than by those whose fresh young 
faces and stalwart figures might force upon her 
mind the painful consciousness of her own decay. 
Hannah Hartshorn had been her personal attendant 
for forty years, and they had changed together from 
blooming young girls full of the joy and hope of 
youth, to the white-haired and pale-faced women 
who now confronted each other, the one with scru- 
tiny, the other with respectful patience. The mis- 
tress was the first to speak. 

“Hannah, what do you know of George and 
Louisa Merlin at present?” 

“Miss Louisa is staying at Lawyer Westleigh’s, 
ma’am. She left her place as governess because she 
wasn’t treated well, so I heard.” 

“How did you hear?” asked Miss Betty, sharply. 

** A person who lives at Lawyer Westleigh’s told 
me, ma’am,” replied the woman, steadily. 

“I should think at your age, Hannah, you would 
be above servants’ gossip. Well, what about her 
brother?” 

“Mr. George, ma’am?” 

‘Well, how many brothers kas Louisa Merlin? 
Of course it is George. Who else should it be?” 

“Mr. George, ma’am, is studying medicine, and 
boarding at acheap house in the lower part of the 
city. Mr. Westleigh would have had him at his 
house, but he wouldn’t be beholden to any one for his 
living, and so keeps himself as he can.” 

** As he can, yes. His two thousand dollars will 
last perhaps a couple of years, if he pinches, and 
what is he going todothen? Yes, yes, James West- 
leigh, you calculated closely enough. In two years 
I shall be dead and gone, and then you will seize up- 
on what I leave, and divide it between those two 
proud young beggars, not forgetting a lion’s share 
for yourself. Yes, yes, I see it all well enough.” 

Lying back in her chair with her hands folded up- 
on her lap, and her eyes halt closed, Miss Betty mut- 
tered the last words to herself, forgétful for the mo- 
ment that she was not alone. Hannah Hartshorn 
listened with r tful attention and without the 
movement of an eyelash. Suddenly her mistress sat 
upright and regarded her steadily. 

“Hannah,” said she, slowly, “ how long have you 
lived with me?” 

** Forty-one years next 22d of June, madam,” said 
Hannah, without hesitation. 

“Forty-one years. It is a long time. A good 
deal has happened to us both in those forty-one years, 
Hannah.” 

** Yes, ma’am, a good deal.” 

“There was my sister Marcia two years younger 
than I. Do you remember what a pretty girl she 
was when you came to live with us as waiting-maid.” 

‘* Yes, Miss Betty, I remember very well,” said 
Hannah, her eyes drooping for a moment. 

* Yes, you always liked ber better than you did 
me, Hannah, though you tried not to show it. It 
was you who went between her and Hugh Merlin. 
He was my lover first, you know.” 

Miss Betty’s eyes were wide open now, and as 
they steadily fixed upon Hannah’s downcast face, 
they emitted a greenish light like those of an angry 
cat. The serving-woman made no reply, and her 
mistress went on in a low and even voice: 

** Yes, my lover first, you know, Hannah, and it 
was you who went between them with letters and 
messages, until Hugh Merlin and Marcia Van 
Voort ran away together, and were married like'two 
beggars in a littlecountry church.” 

‘* But all that is forgiven and forgotten long ago, 
Miss Betty,” said Hannah, slowly raising her eyes at 
last. 

** Forgiven!” screamed Miss Betty, resting a hand 
upon each arm of her chair, and half rising, while 
her gray eyes flashed greener still. “And what 
should there be to forgive, I pray? D.» you suppose, 








Hannah Hartshorn, that it was any grief to me to 





know that Merlin had married my sister instead of 
me? Do not you knowas well as you know anything 
that it was I who cast him off, not he me?” 

“They had not much comfort together, at any 
rate. A harder heart than even yours was, Miss 
Betty, must have bled for poor Miss Marcia as I saw 
her last,” said the serving-woman, grimly. 

** Yes, when she wrote to say that she was dying of 
want, as her husband had died of despair, and beg- 
ged me to forgive her through her children. Yes, 
and you went—tell me about it again, Hannah. I 
have almost forgotten. How did you find her and 
her children?” 

* She was dying upon a heap. of straw in a garret, 
without fire or clothes except some old rags, and the 
snow was blowing in at the broken windows. Her 
children were crouching beside her, and the little 
girl’s hands and feet were frozen. They had eaten 
nothing all that day, and Miss Marcia—”’ 

‘Mrs. Merlin, if you please. It she had not been 
Mrs. Merlin, she would not have been where she 
was,” dryly interposed Miss Van Voort. 

‘* Mrs. Merlin’s lips were so parched for want of a 
drop of water that she could not speak, and neither 
she nor the children had strength to rise and get 
any,” said Hannah, in a voice as cold and calm as 
that of her mistress was excited and hurried. 

“Well, and then,” pursued Miss Betty. 

“T told her as you had bid me tell her, word for 
word, that you would take her children and bring 
them up in your own house as dependents upon your 
bounty, and that they should never be allowed to 
forget that every morsel they ate, and every garment 
they wore, was given as an alms to their father’s 
and mother’s children by the woman whom they 
had wronged and insulted.” 

“You told her that, did you, Hannah ?” asked 
Miss Betty, folding her hands, and closing her eyes 
again, while a terrible smile flitted across her thin, 
dry lips. 

‘Word for word, ma’am, as you told it to me,’’ re- 
plied the woman, in the same unmoved tone. 

“ And what was it she said then, Hannah?” 

* She said God forgive you, ma’am, and help them, 
and then I kissed her, and held her in my arms till 
she died, and I closed her eyes.” 

* God forgive me, and help them,” repeated Miss 
Betty, slowly. ‘‘ Well, Hannah, I suppose we must 
not doubt that he will, and since they are in such 
good hands, they surely do not need any help from a 
poor sinful mortal like me. But I kept my promise, 
did I not?” 

*‘Never to let them forget that they were living 
on your charity, ma’am? Yes, you kept your 
promise.” 

“TI did not mean that. I kept the promise of 
feeding, clothing, and sheltering them in my house, 
did I not?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ And how did they repay me? Tell me that, if 
you please, Hannah Hartshorn: or no, I will tell you, 
for you never seemed to understand. I fed, clothed 
and educated that girl and boy until six months ago, 
when George Merlin was twenty two years old, and 
I told him that he was to become my house-agent 
and the steward of my property upon a salary, and 
I told the girl that she was to marry Jonas Mulgarty, 
the apothecary to whom I had offered her, because I 
was tired of seeing her yellow hair and blue eyes, so 
like her mother’s, at every turn. And what did 
these beggars, these dependents, these pensi 8s of 
mine say then? Can you tell me that, Hannah 
Hartshorn, you who have always defended and up- 
held them, as you did their mother before them?’’ 

‘It is not for me to answer such a question, Miss 
Betty,” said Hannah, in a low voice. 

** Then I will answer it for you,” returned her mis- 
tress, in rising wrath. ‘* George Merlin told me that 
he could never consent to grind the face of the poor 
for his daily bread, nor act as agent by letting houses 
like those let by me. He offered, to be sure, to act 
for me in building what he called buman habitations, 
instead of tenement h uses, and he presumed ,to of- 








fer me most excellent advice upon the manner in 
which I should treat my poorest tenants. Finally, 
when I told him that bis mother had died in a 
meaner hovel than any of those I owned or let, and 
that it was good enough for her, he stared in my 
face a moment, and then turned and walked out of 
the house. If ever he comes to the door again, the 
servant has orders not to admit him.” 

** He never has come, nor I don’t suppose he ever 
means to,” said Hannah, quietly. 

“He had better ‘not. So much for him. As for 
the girl, who till that moment had done-nothing but 
cry and plead against the marriage I had arranged 
for her, so soon as she saw her brother in rebellion, 
she sided with him, and when I laid my orders upon 
her, and gave her a piece of my mind, tejling her to 
what such a course had led her own mother, she, 
too, left my house, joined her brother, and the next 
week went out to service.” 

“She was a governess,” interposed Hannah, in,a 
low voice. 

“She had better have been a cook. It is incom- 
parably the easier service,” said Miss Betty, scorn- 
fully. ‘But those people soon heard hints of my 
young lady’s conduct, that changed their face to- 
ward her. They grew unkind, did they? Ha, ha! 
Well, I am not surprised, Hannah, I am not at all 
surprised.” 

And Miss Betty rubted her dry white hands to- 
gether, until the heavy rings upon her fingers jingled 
like fetters, and chimed harmoniously with the bit- 
ter and jeering laugh she uttered. 

Hannah Hartshorn stood like a statue. 

“They were not penniless,” returned Miss Betty, 
presently, in a soliloquizing voice. “They had 
their share of their grand-aunt’s legacy. That, I 
could not control, so they have two thousand dollars 
apiece. But what is that to young people brought 
up as they have been? In two years they will be 
beggars again.” 

“ You never taught them to be saving,” said Han- 
nah, mournfully and reproachfally. 

** No, nor I never wanted to,” replied her mistress, 
with a voice of cruel meaning. ‘There never were 
two young people less fitted to make their own way 
in the-world than those two. Hannah, Mr. West- 
leigh has been here this afternoon. Do you know 
why I sent for him?” 

‘No ma’am.” 

“T sent for him to bring me the will I made last 
year, leaving my property to those children, a will 
made in a moment of weakness, when I thought I 
was going to die, and you, an: he, and the minister, 
had all set upon me, so make me provide for those 
children. I sent for him to bring me that will, and 
before his eyes I burned it. Look at that piece of 
tinder in the corner of the fireplace. It is the last 
vestige of your darlings’ fortune.” 

‘I don’t know why you call them my darlings,” 
said Hannah, suddenly rousing herself. ‘ I am your 
maid, Miss Betty, and have nothing to do with any 
one else.” 

“T don’t know, Hannah, I don’t always feel so 
sure about that. But never mind, my property is all 
my own again, to do with asI like. Ouly Westleigh 
tells me I can’t carry it out of the world with me. 
Think of that, Hannah. That is hard, is it not?’’ 

* No harder for you than for every one, Mies Betty. 
Nobody can enjoy their money longer than they can 
their life, without they are happier in the other 
world for knowing they’ve left peuple bappier in 
this.” 

*O, you can hint, can you, Hannah?” snapped 
Miss Betty, looking sharply into the set, gray face 
of her attendant. ‘ But never mind, what you bave 
to do is this. First give me my writing stand and 
desk.” 

The order was silently obeyed. Miss Van Voort 
wrote a brief note, sealed and addressed it, and then 
said: 

**Send this at once to Mr. Weatleigh’s house. 
Then go yourself to this address, see Mr. Copwell, 
and ask him to call upon me this eveniag. Bid him 
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not mention the appointment, and see that you are — 
equally cautious. You understand me, do you?” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

** Then go.” 

The woman obeyed without reply. Miss Betty, 
once more alone, lay back in her chair, put her small 
feet in their black satin shoes, upon a hassock near 
the fire, and fixing her eyes upon the flickering blaze, 
fell into a profound reverie. The short winter day 
closed in. Great shadows massed themselves in the 
corners and beside the heavy furniture of the apart- 
ment, the gray light faded from the windows, and 
the fire died down to a sudden glow. Yet still Miss 
Van Voort mused steadfastly upon the life that lay, 
80 long and devious a track behind her, and forgot to 
cast a thought upon that which lay before. 

James Westleigh, Esquire, counsellor at law, and 
manager for almost all his life of the great Van 
Voort property, returned to his house in the gather- 
ing twilight in a very discontented mood. He fore- 
saw that Miss Betty was about to commit a piece of 
cruel injustice toward her nephew and niece, and he 
felt powerless to prevent it. He foresaw, too, that 
she might very likely resent bis plain speaking of 
4" afternoon, so far as to withdraw her business 

om his hands, and thereby take a very handsome 

slice from his professional income. He could not 
blame himself for having spoken, and yet he could 
not feel contented in baving thus sacrificed interest 
to feeling. Altogether the lawyer was out of spirits 
and somewhat out of temper, and returned the greet- 
4.ings of chance acquaintances in so curt a manner 
‘that no one ventured to stup for more than even a 
greeting. 

Reaching his own quiet but handsome residence, 
Mr. Westleigh ran up the steps, opened the door 
with a latch-key, left hat and coat in the hall, and 
opened the door of the drawing-room. At the 
further end of this apartment stood a group which 
any one of us would like to possess, done in mar- 
ble, or even in Rogers’s inimitable tinted plaster. 
The group in the lawyer’s drawing room, however, 
was 8 ill better than either marble or plaster, for it 
was done in flesh and blood of the most superior de- 
scription, and consisted of a tall and handsome 
young man, with one arm about the waist, and the 
other hand beneath the chin of a very beautiful girl, 
who with both arms around the neck of the young 
man, and standing upon the toes of her pretty feet, 
just broughf her lips to a level with his own, as was 

proved by the conjunction of the two mouths, 

Mr, Westleigh, catching sight of this artistic effect, 
stopped suddenly, the door in his hand, and stared 
aghast. Then, uttering a violent and angry ex- 
clamation, hes‘ro le down the room. The statuesque 
group instantly became a dissolving view, and the 
young lady made a determined effort at retreat, but 
was prevented by her companion, who, firmly hold- 
ing her hand, led her forward, saying: 

“ You have come at the right moment, father. 
Louisa has just promised to make me the happi- 
est man in the world, by becoming my wife.” 

‘‘ That just finishes the business. I thought it was 
as bad as could be already, but you young fools 
have managed to make it worse,” exclaimed the 
lawyer, stamping in uncontrollable vexation. 

Arthur Westleigh, turning very pale, again put his 
arm about the girl, who would have shrunk away, 
and drew her towards bim, not so much affectionate- 
ly, as protectively, and with an air of determination. 

* What do you mean, father?” asked he, respect- 

_ fully, but not submissively. 

“Mean? Why I have just quarrelled with Miss 
Van Voort because she wont leave a penny to George 

or Louisa, and told her 1’d get her property for them, 
however she left it, and bere I come home to find 
you making love to Louisa. Of course Miss Van 
Voort will say I managed it all, soas to secure the 
heiress for my own son. I shall have the credit of 
having laid a mean plot, and what is worst of all, of 
having failed in it.” 

The lovers looked at each other in bewilderment, 
and the father folded his arms, frowned, and walked 

away to the window. Presently he said, without 
turning round: 

“Why, Arthur, I thought you were waiting upon 
Miss Brevoort. You certainly were.” 

It was a home-thrust, and the young man looked 
@ little anxiously at the downcast face of the girl be- 
side him, while he replied: 

*‘ Yes, father, | was, as you say, attentive to her, 
but that wasall. I never loved any one until I knew 
Louisa.” 

“She has only been in the house three weeks,” 
said the lawyer, dryly. 
**T used to see her at Miss Van Voort’s, but never 
dared speak, because I supposed she was an heiress, 
and I was as much afraid as my father of appearing 
like a fortune hunter. Then I called a few times at 
Mrs. Tuttle’s while Louisa was governess there, and 


Mrs. Tuttle’s unpleasant remarks, and Louisa’s leav- 
ing the house. At any rate, father, she isno heiress 
now, and I am a stout fellow with my father’s pro- 
fession for a living, and a good heart for work. So 
what is the trouble? See here, father. Look af-this 
face, all wet with tears as it is, and see if there is any 
trouble worth mentioning, to make it bright again.” 

The Jawyer turned with a grim smile, looked 


which Arthur uplitted in the palm of one hand, 
while with the other he held prisoner the two lesser 
hands which would have hidden it. Looked fora 


smooth white forehead. 


I am afraid that these visits were partly the cause of 


steadfastly at the beautiful, blushing, tearful face 


moment, then strode acr.ss the room, and kissed the 


** Never was a prettier face, and never was a sweet- 


er girl. 1 know that as well as you, you young 
scamp,” said he, relentingly. ‘‘ And if you havea 
mind to marry on your profession, and secure Louisa’s 
two thousand dollars to herself and the babies, why, 
I have no more to say. Your mother and I married 
on less, and 1 do not believe either of us was ever 
sorry that we did so. But mind you this. EvenifI 
have the chance, I never shall mention another word 
to Miss Van Voort about the way she is to leave her 
money.” 

‘She is welcome to leave it as she likes, so that she 
leaves her niece to me,” said Arthur Westleigh, and 
his father, with a quizzical smile upon his face, left 
the young people to themselves, an example we shall 
do well to follow. 

As he crossed the hall toward the staircase, Mr. 
Westleigh was met with a servant with a note. 

«It was just left, sir, by Miss Van Voort’s nagur- 
man,” she said. 

“Yes, yes. Noanswer?” * 

“No sir.” 

The lawyer turned into the little reception-room at 
the end of the hall, and standing close to the win- 
dow, nervously tore open and read the following 
lines: 


‘‘ Miss Van Voort requests Mr. Westleigh to for- 


whatever nature relating to her affairs, now in his 
possession. Miss Van Voort will not trouble Mr. 
Westleigh to call in person. He may send his ac- 
count as soon as he chooses, and it will be immediate- 
ly settled.” 


“Yes, yes. Well, itis no worse than I expected. 
No worse.” 

And the lawyer loosened his cravat a little, and 
swallowed a choking something in his throat. Then 
he lighted the gas, and sat down to write: 


“Mr. Westleigh respectfully acknowledges the 
receipt of Miss Van Voort’s note. In reply he would 
beg to observe that he does not attend to legal busi- 


earliest attention after reaching his office to-morrow.” 


younger son who completed his household. 





with pl d alacrity. 


delay. 


directions from Miss Van Voort: 


surtace, of any such transaction. 


terms, owing to the peculiar conditions of the sale.” 
“No matter. 


bring me the proceeds.” 

“Yes, madam. 
Copwell, bowing himself out of the room, and as h 
passed through the ample hall, and glanced into th 


proprietorship. 





evening in Merz! . 


upon him. 
“Mr. George,” said a voice close behind him. 


veil covering her face. 
“ Hannah!” exclaimed he, doubtfully. 
*‘ Yes, Mr. George. I have been waiting here ha 


ute.” 


it you wanted?” 

To tell you about Miss Betty. 
sick she is, Mr. George?” 

“No. 
said the young man, half proudly, half sadly. 














ward to her immediately all papers and documents of 


ness at his place of residence, but Miss Van Voort 
may be assured that her request will meet with his 


The note was sent as soon as finished, and the 
lawyer retiring to his dressing-room, presently re- 
appeared, smiling, polite, and jocosely affectionate to 
his son and daughter-in-law elect, and pleasant, as 
was his good-humored wont, to the maiden sister and 


Mr. Copwell, a shrewd and not too fastidious law- 
yer in middle life, and a well-known rival of James 
Westleigh’s, received and obeyed Miss Van Voort’s 


“If she’s quarrelled with Westleigh, I’ll look out 
that she don’t make it upina hurry,” muttered he 
to himself, when Hannah Hartshorn had departed, 
after doing her errand in the briefest and coldest 
fashion, and proceeded to obey the summons without 


Miss Van Voort received him, but the interview 
wasa brief one. A longer one followed in the after- 
noon of the next day, and was closed by the following 


“JT wish to have every one of these securities dis- 
posed of for ready money, I wish this house sold up- 
on the same terms, I wish my furniture, plate, cloth- 
ing and objects of art made over toa purchaser whose 
name I never wish to hear, reserving the use of the 
house and what it contains, so long as I live. In 
fact, sir, | wish to have everything I ‘possess in the 
world turned into money, actual money, or rather 
bank-bills, and yet I wish no appearance upon the 
Can you manage 
this with promptness, and above all with discretion?” 

“Certainly, certainly, Miss Van Voort,” replied 
the lawyer, gayly rubbing his hands. ‘ Nothing 
will be easier, except that I fear I shall be obliged to 
dispose of the house and furniture upon very low 


Do the best you can, and do it as 
quickly as possible. As fast as you effect any sale, 


You may rely upon me,” said Mr. 
open doors of the great sombre drawing-room oppo- 
site, he gently rubbed his hands again with an air of} Louisa Merlin. And I appoint as the executor of 

‘* A very pretty property,” remarked he to himself. 

Three months passed, and brought a chilly, misty 
George Merlin, passing from the 
Medical College to his boarding-house, wrapped his 
coat more closely about him, and drew his hat lower 


upon his brow, with a vague feeling of discomfort. 
1t was a hard life he was leading, and it began to tell 


The young man turned, and looked at the tall, an- 
gular figure of a woman just arising the thick brown 


an hour to catch you, and now can only stay a min- 

‘You were always kind to me, Hannah. What is| plied Copwell, in the blandest surprise. 
Do you know how 
We never hear anything about her now,” 
** Well, she’s not long for this world. She wont 


see any dcctor, and I don’t know what is the matter, 
but she has taken to her bed, and lies there ali day, 


hardly eating, or speaking, or moving, but just star- 
ing at her coffin.” 
** At her coffin!” exclaimed the young man. 
“Yes. She had a coffin made by her own orders, 
rosewood outside, and lead in, with silver nails and 
a solid silver plate and handles. She had it brought 
home, and set in her bedroom on two trestles, and 
there she lies all day long staring at it. She’s queer, 
Mr. George, and I don’t know but what there ought 
to be something done about it.” 
“ What sort of something, Hannah?” 
“Why, I hardly think she’s in her right mind,” 
said the woman, reluctantly. “And that Mr. Cop- 
well seems to be ruler over everything.” 
“ Who is Mr. Copwell?” 
“ Why, the lawyer that came after Miss Betty sent 
away Squire Westleigh.” 
The young man moved his head haughtily. 
“ O, Ihave nothing todo with that person,” said 
he. ‘ Ofcourse, Hannah, I cannot interiere between 
my aunt and her legal adviser, especially since my 
sister is to marry Arthur Westleigh. You heard of 
that, did you not?” 
“ Yes, we heard of that, and bitter enough Miss 
Betty was over it. I am glad of it, Mr. George, for 
they liked each other before you and Miss Louey left 
here.” 
** Yes,” said the young man, abstractedly. 
“Then you can’t do anything about your aunt?” 
said Hannab, following his thoughts. 
“No, Lam afraid not, Hannah. It is very painful 
to hear of her in such a state, and to feel that she is 
unjustly offended with Louisa and myself; for we 
both feel that we owe her a great deal, and we should 
be very glad if she would let us show how kindly we 
feel towards her; but Ido not see that we can do 
anything about it. I certainly shall not interfere 
with this Mr. Copwell in any manner.” 
‘No, lL suppose you can’t,” said Hannah, sadly, 
but I thought you ought to know.” 
‘Thank you, Hannah. It was very thoughtful of 
you to come to meet me, and if you ever see the 
opportunity for me to be reconciled with my aunt, I 
hope you will let me know of it.” 
“You may depend on me for that, Mr. George,” 
said Hannah, warmly. And with a few words of 
mutual inquiry and friendly feeling, the two sep- 
arated, and went each his different way. 
‘That night, Miss Betty Van Voort died, and three 
days after lay in state in the rosewood and silver- 
mounted coffin at the head of the great drawiug- 
rooms. 
George and Louisa Merlin, Mr. Westleigh and his 
two sons, Mr. Copwell and Hannah Hartshorn, were 
all present, and besides them no one, except the 
crowd of idlers who always stand ready to attend a 
wedding or a funeral, a feast or a fast—any occasion, 
in*short, where the world is allowed to attend free of 
cost, and without special invitation. 
Poor Miss Betty had no friends, and very few ac- 
quaintances, and the individuals whom we have 
named were all her mourners. 
The body was laid in the family tomb, and the 
stately funeral was over. The seven were invited to 
return to the house, to hear the last will and testa- 
ment of the deceased read aloud by Mr. Copwell, to 
whose hands it had been confided. All accepted, 
entered the house, d ly seated th lves, and 
listened. Mr. Copwell produced a formidable parch- 
ment envelop, red-taped and sealed, and handed it 
to Westleigh Senior. 
“JT presume you are acquainted with Miss Van 
Voort’s seal. You perceive that it is affixed to this 
document, and has not been broken.” 
The lawyer glanced at the seals, bowed, and hand- 
ed the packet back to his opponent. 
*1donot doubt that you are correct,” said he, 
coldly. 
Mr. Copwell suppressed a smile, and broke the 
seal, saying, blandly: 
««] will now read aloud our late lamented friend’s 
last words, as one may say, expressive as they are of 
her last and strongest wishes.” 
First the preamble, resembling all preambles, and 
finally these words: 
e “and 1 give and bequeath all the property, real 
e| and personal, of every kind whatever which 1 leave 
behind me, to my nephew and niece, George and 





this my last will, James Westleigh, Esquire, desiring 
him to remember our last conversation, and especial- 
ly his declaration that I should be unable to carry 
my property out of the world with me, and that he 
suvuld at last secure it for my said nephew and 
niece.” 

There was more of the will, but here is the pith 
and kernel of it. When he had done, Mr. Copwell, 
looking a little pale and nervous, and not a litile 
cratty and obsequious, folded it up, and came to shake 
bands with Mr. and Miss Merlin. 

* Allow me to congratulate you—” 

But Mr. Westleigh interposed. 

‘*T think there is something behind this will,” said 
he, briefly. ‘‘May 1 ask, Mr. Copwell, if you have 
If | the securities, deeds, and other proofs of Miss Van 
Voort’s property in your possession?” : 

“O dear me, no. I have nothing of the sort,” re- 
“ Why, I 
always understood, Mr. Westleigh, that you had 


em} loyed me to dispose of some property for her, 
some time ago, but 1 never supposed it was all that 
she possessed. Could it have been, do you suppose?” 

So it all came out, little by little, and before they 
lett the house, George and Louisa Merlin had been 


charge of the Van Voort property. Miss Van Voort 





with which their aunt had sealed the life-long hatred 
she had borne them for their father’s and mother’s 
sake. Not one penny nor one penny’s worth re- 
mained of all the great Van Voort property. Even 
the furniture, the plate, jewelry and wearing apparel 
of the deceased, as could be, and was, proved, by oily 
Mr. Copwell, who produced first one and then an- 
other bill of sale for almost everything beneath the 
roof. Not one of the bills bore his own name as pur- 
chaser; but no one doubted tlie fact, for all that. 

So they all went home, or went into the hall, leav- 
ing Mr. Copwell standing upon the hearth-rug, and 
rubbing bis hands with an air of proprietorship as he 
bowed them ont. In the hall waited Hannah, and 
beckoned George Merlin into her own little sitting- 
room. : 

“ T’ve something to tell you,” whispered she. 

The young man bent his handsome head, listened 
for a moment, started back and stared blankly into 
Hannah’s agitated face. 

“No, no, no!” exclaimed he, indignantly, and 
wrenching open the door, was gone before she could 
stop him, 

The rest were waiting for him in the hall, but 
dashing through the little group, the young man ran 
down the steps and disappeared. Hannah stood in 
the door of her own room, looking distressed and 
doubtful. Pretty Louisa Merlin, forgetting her own 
sorrows, came back to comfort the poor old woman, 
who received her caresses mechanically for a mo- 
ment, then put her aside, saying, peevishly: 

“No, no, you’re nothing but a girl; what can you 
do? Stop, though; there’s your beau, Mr. West- 
leigh’s son. He wont be so particular, maybe, as 
Mr. George is. Call him here, Miss Louey.” 

“What, Mr. Westleigh?” asked Louisa, blushing. 
** Yes, and quick, too, or it’ll be too late,” said 
Hannah, irritably, for her even temper and great 
self command had been sorely tried, of late. 

Louisa obeyed, and young Westleigh was presently 
closeted with Hannah Hartshorn. He came out of 
the interview silent, thoughtful, and apparently very 
much surprised. On the roail home he scarcely 
spoke, even to his betrothed, and leaving her at the 
door of his father’s house, put his hand into George 
Merlin’s arm, and led him away. 





Twelve o’clock, midnight, sounded from every stee- 
ple in the city, and the echoes reached even the 
suburban cemetery where stood, beneath its cypresses 
and yew trees, the tomb of the Van Voorts. As if 
the sound had been a spell to summon them from 
their graves, two dark figures came creeping out 
from the thick underbrush surrounding the mauso- 
leum, and approached the door. 

“JT don’t half like this business, Arthur,” muttered 
one of these figures, as the other applied a heavy 
key to the lock of the tomb door, and threw.a thin 
stream of light from a dark lantern beneath his cloak. 
‘“* How absurd, George! If the old woman is right, 
and I don’t see why she is not, it is perfectly fair for 
you to take what is your own, however you get it. 
Your aunt’s will gives you her property, doesn’t it?” 
“Yes, but—” murmured George Merlin, standing 
aside as the heavy door swung back. 

“ But we have no buts. Come in, and let me pull 
the door to, lest some one should be around, and see 
the light. Come on, man.” 

As reluctantly as if he had been asked to enter the 
tomb of his family as a permanent tenant, George 
Merlin stepped over the threshold. Arthur West- 
leigh drew the door together, and then taking the 
lantern from his belt, threw a stream of light around 
the sides of the tomb. 

Here it is,” said he, pausing before the new and 
richly decorated coffin that day deposited upon the 
mouldering shelves. 

“Yer, this is it,” responded George, in a hollow 
whisper. 

“ Help me lift it to the ground.” 

‘Can we, do you think?” 

“Certainly; you the foot, 1the head. So! Gen- 
tly, now, carefully. That is it. Now hold the lan- 
tern, or set it upon the shelf, while I take out the 
screws.” 

‘* This is horrible work,” muttered George, placing 
the lantern upon a shelf, and turning away his eyes, 
as his stronger-nerved and less scrupulous companion 
produced a screw-driver and proce ded t» turn out 
the screws. The last one was lousened, and Arthur 
Westleigh was upon the point of lifting off the cover, 
when‘be suddenly dropped it, and staggered back to 
the side of the tomb, his face as pale as ashes. George 
stared at him in horror and amazement. 

‘*Good heavens! what is the matter?” exclaimed 
he. 

“Did not you hear it?” stammered Westleigh, his 
white lips hardly able to articulate the words. 

“ Hear what?” 

“A sound—a groan or a sigh!’ gasped Westleigh. 

“No, where?” demanded George, growing calm 
as the other became-terrified. 

“In the coffin. I am sure of it.” And Westleigh 
sank upon the floor, his teeth chattering, his hair 
erect, and his white face covered with a cold sweat. 

George Merlin, almost as pale, but perfectly self- 
possessed, qnietly advanced and lifted off the lid of 
the coffin. An ashen gray face, lighted by two large 
greenish gray eyes, confronted him; but whether 
this was the face of the living or the dead, it was at 
first impossible to say, for while the features remained 
rigid and pallid as those of any corpse, the eyes, bright, 
dilated and intelligent, were those of unly fife. 

The young physician knelt beside the coffin, and 
with only an irstant’s hesitation, placed his hand 








brought fully to appreciate the cruel practical joke 


inside the grave clothes, upon the heart of the body. 
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*T think she lives,” said he, after a moment. 
“Come and help me, Arthur.” 

With a visible effort, Westleigh obeyed, and under 
George Merlin’s directions, the boily was taken from 
the coffin, released from its ligatures, rubbed, warmed, 
and some spirit poured between the cold blue lips. 
After an hour of incessant exertion, the eyes, which 
had remained closed since the first moment, opened 
again, and Miss Betty’s vvice, clear, sharp and dis- 
tinct as it had ever been, issued trom between the 
frozen lips: 

“ Well, I did carry it out of the world with me, but 
I don’t care now. You may have it, Hugh Merlin: 
and tell Marcia I forgive. ber, at last. I never did 
before. Go away, now, and l.t me sleep.” 

A slight convulsion passed shuddering through the 
rigid frame, the eyes turned up and hid themselves 
beneath the lids, the lips closed spasmodically and 
became immediately rigi.|. 

George Merlin examined the body with the most 
minute attention, and tried again some of the means 
before effectual in restoring animation. All in vain, 
however, now; and he at last desisted, saying, 
mournfully : 

‘No, there is no further hope. She is absolutely 
dead this time, although betore she appeared nearly 
as much like it.” 

“Are you sure, now?” asked Westleigh, in a hol- 
low voice. 

* Perfectly.” 

Then let us lay her back and leave her.” 

“ Wait. She certainly was alive a few minutes ago, 
and she in those few ts of i gave 
me the property she had, as she said, carried out of 
the world. Arthur, I am willing now to take it, if it 
is to be found.” 

**T will not look!” exclaimed Westleigh, hastily. 

His companion smiled a little disdainfully, and 
turning to the cofitm, reverently raised the satin pil- 
low upon which Miss Betty’s head had lain. Turn- 
ing it over, he took out his penknife and cut a small 
opening in the cover. 

“You were right, or rather, Hannah was right, 
Arthur,”’ said he, quietly. ‘See here.’’ 

As he spoke, he increased the opening, and drew 
from it a handful of bank notes, then another and 
another. From beneath the lining of the coffin he 
drew yet more, until a rustling heap of paper, worth- 
less in itself, but representing more wealth than 
either of the young men had supposed Miss Betty to 
possess, lay at their feet. 

*God forgive us if this is sacrilege, but she cer- 
tainly gave it to me,” said George Merlin, when his 
search was over, and he turned from his new-found 
wealth to look once more upon the calm face of the 
dead. 

“ Yes, she gave it to you; but Louisa must never 
know how it was found at last,” said Arthur, still 
more agitated, although he had recovered from his 
first alarm. 

“She shall never know,” said George, solemnly. 
“And now help me to lay my aunt’s body again in 
its coffin.” 

“Are you very sure she cannot revive again?” 
asked Westleigh, reluctantly raising the poor wasted 
body, and laying it again in its rifled casket. 

* Very sure. But I shall watch beside her for 
three days and nights longer. While the merest 
possibility exists of another reviving, I shall not leave 
her,” said George, resolutely. ‘‘Are you willing to 
relieve my watch occasionally, Arthur, or shall I 
send for-Buothney? He would be more than willing 
to come and help me out with it.” 

‘1 will stay. I am no coward when I know what 
is before me,” said Arthur, a little indignantly. And 
George gravely smiled, as he thanked his friend for 
the promised help. 

But Miss Betty Van Voort never revived again, 
nor was it ever known that she had revived at all, 
except by the two young men, by Hannah Hartshorn, 
ahd the elder Westleigh. 

Mr. Copwell, especially, remained for the remain- 
der of his life a prey to the most consuming curiosity 
as to how the Merlins acquired their sudden wealth, 
and why Westleigh senior had informed him of his 
son’s marriage to Miss Merlin with such a mocking 
smile. To complete his discomfiture, Westleigh 
senior picked a fiaw in the deed by which Copwell 
had conveyed to himself, for a very slight consider- 
ation, the estate aud mansion known as the Van 
Voort place, and compelled that enterprising pur- 
chaser to receive back the price, and surrender the 
estate. No doubt, however, can exist that Mr. Cop- 
well had contrived to pay himself for his services to 
Miss Van Voort at least once, if not twice over, and 
we need not waste further sympathy upon him. 

To Hannah Hartshorn the two young men gave, as 
was her due, a detailed account of their midnight 
adventure in the tomb of her mistress. As was her 
due, we say, for it was Hannah who first suggested 
that Miss Betty’s protound interest in her own coffin, 
an interest outlasting nearly every other emotion 
of her lite, must mean something more than a caprice, 
and that it was highly probable that the missing 
property would be found there hidden, unless it had 
been absolutely destroyed, as was also possible. 
When told of Miss Betty’s momentary revival, and 
the words she had uttered, Hannah, for the first 
time and the last in the presence of any living being, 
burst into tears. 

“Thank the Lord!” sobbed she, devoutly, “ that 
he turned her heart, at last, though, as you may say, 
he brought her back from the dead todoit. She 
never forgave them while she lived, nor she never 
forgave their children; but now she’s dune it, and L 
can think of her with a happy heart, at last. But 








what will your poor father do with the two of them, 
Mr. George? For I believe he loved them both, and 
I know that both of them loved him.” 

**T do not know, Hannah,” said George, suppress- 
ing asmile; ‘ but since it is ours at last, and some 
of it yours, too, Hannah, I hope we shall make a 
better use than ever yet has been made of this 
troublesome old Van Voort money.” 





ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“THE YEARS, THE YEARS THEY GLIDE AWAY.” 


SEVENTEEN years have passed away since the date 
of our last chapter, and with them almost an entire 
generation. The mountains about Sandalthwaite, 
the lake, the canopy of heaven, remain the same, but 
how different the eyes that look upon them! The 
unchangeable beauty of nature has something of 
cruelty. How terrible it would be if a woman, whom 
we loved in youth, should keep the beauty year after 
year that once so ‘ravished, while we grew old and 
cold! What a shocking spectacle must Ninon de 
VEnclos, in her seventieth year, but yet in the tull- 
ness of her charms, have afforded to her contem- 
poraries! In thuse dull Memoirs of Madame de 
Genlis, there is a story of a man who fell in love with 
three generationsof women. In the heyday of life, he 
wooed a lovely damsel, who married another man; 
then wooed her daughter with similar ill success; 
and eventually married the grandchild. That could 
scarcely have been an alliance of the affections, but 
it was surely better than if he had wedded his first 
love, and she had kept her youthful good looks to 
the last. In coming upon some scene where man bas 
been busy of late years planting or building, we 
often hear some ancient observe: ‘I knew this place 
when there was not a tree, or a roof” (as the case 
may be) “‘to be seen.” But there is infinitely more 
pathos, to aged eyes, in a place where nothing of ex- 
ternal nature has changed since they looked uj on it 
half a century ago. It is strange if remembrance 
does not touch them, even to tears, although the old 
are rarely moved to weep; not the recollection of any 
event, perchance, that may have happened in that 
very place so long ago, but the thought of what they 
were, and the involuntary comparison it suggests 
with what they are. 

Upon them, however, who remain in the same 
unchanging spot for their lives long, such thoughts, 
happily for themselves, do not intrude. Not one, I 
think, of our old friends at Sandalthwaite, for in- 
stance, was seriously affected by them, after the 
lapse of time I speak of. Mr. Wilson had, it is true, 
exchanged his advanced middle age to very near the 
threescore years and ten which have been described 
as the limit of man’s life; butethat was by no means 
the case in the wholesome Cumberland village where 
many a man of eighty, and even beyond it, was hale 
and hearty yet, and even did some work about the 
changeless fells, where he had strayed in childhood. 
Every day had brought its accustomed duties to the 
good pastor, and he was scarcely conscious of the 
flight of time; all that he knew about it was, that in 
his later years his cup of blessings had been fullest, 
with his simple, comely wife to tend and love him, 
and his beautiful daughter Lucy to be loved and 
tended. He is by half-a-dozen years the senior of 
Dr. Warton, but that professor of the science of 
health has failed to preserve himself from the ravages 
of time so well as Mr. Wilson, who, except that his 
white locks are thinned, and a certain venerableness 
—the balo of a well-spent lite—has settled upon his 
benignant features, looks much the same as ever to 
that flock, the majority. of which he has both chris- 
tened and united in wedlock (tor, at Sandalthwaite, 
men do not go far afield to choose their wives) with 
his own hands. But the doctor, although still 
carrying his huge frame tolerably upright, is not the 
man he was. His eyes are lustreless, and his face 
has fallen in, and his hands tremble as with the palsy, 
until he has set himself right, as he calls it, with 
strong drink. Disinclined as the good folks bis 
neighbors are for change, there is even talk of getting 
another doctor fur Sandalthwaite, who may be relied 
upon to do his duty at all times, which is certainly 
not the case with Herbert Warton. Not only, how- 
ever, has his practice hitherto not fallen off (since 





there was no one else to take it), but it has been re- 
marked of late years that the doctor has not wanted i 
for money. ‘There must certainly be some antiseptic | 
qualities about good brains which prevent their pos- | 
sessor succumbing so easily as the dullards tu decay, 
for, considering the doctor’s age and habits, it is | 
wonderful that he is still alive; whereas Miles Ripson, 
who is more than twenty years his junicr, and only 
just beginning niddle life, exhibits many of the signs 
ofa premature oldage. He still resides at the Nook, 
but the farm is in the hands of others, and he has | 
nothing whatever, it is said, to do with its receipts; 
nay, he has actually returned to his old employment ; 
in the wad-mine, a thing not to be wondered atin 
itself, since his dissolute habits have left him almost 
penniless (notwithstanding assistance again and again 
received, thanks to his wife, from the mistress of 
Dewbank Hall), but very strange when we consider 
that he works as a common miner under his old 
rival, George Adams, who is now head manager at 
the wad-bole. : 

Mary Ripson, though a matron of eight-and-thirty, 
looks in better case than when we saw her last, even 
putting her then interesting condition out of the 
question. The cause of this alteration for the better 





began, singularly enough, in the loss of her first and 
only child; for when it was considered inexpedient 
that Mrs. Woodford should nurse the young squire, 
the services of Mary were called in to perform that 
office, the infant being for the time transferred to the 
farm ; and afterwards its foster-mother took up her 
residence at the Hall, which even now is at least as 
much her home as Ander Nook. Good food and 
care, and still more enfranchisement from her 
drunken husband’s rule, soon produced their effect, 
and the relics of her good looks thus restored, she 
still retains. Although she and her husband’are not 
on the best of terms, he no longer ill-treats her; and 
she has been permitted to supply the place of the 
library of romantic fiction which that worse than 
Saracen once threw behind the fire. Whether any 
affection for her first love still smoulders within her, 
none can tell; but the darling of her heart, to all 
outward seeming, is young Bentinck Woodford (so 
named by his father in compliment to his wife’s late 
parent, Captain Bentinck Morke), a lad of seventeen, 
but whose stalwart form and hirsute lip give him 
the appearance of a man of five-and-twenty. This 
young gentleman repays the affection of his foster- 
mother by his occasional presence at, Ander, but it is 
whispered that he goes there rather for the purpose 
of drinking with ber husband, than from any senti- 
mental gratitude to Mrs Ripson. Sentiment, per- 
haps, was scarcely to be expected in the offspring of 
Ernest Woodford and his wife, but there is, un- 
happily, not even propriety. Youth, for the present, 
is in his favor, and ifa face without intelligence can 
be said to be possessed of beauty, Bentinck Woodford 
is splendidly handsome. There, however, the list of 
his attractions abruptly ends. Fond of lowcompany, 
he would not only be present, if permitted, at every 
wrestling-ring in Cumberland, but, sinking his 
social position like another Nero, would himself com- 
pete for the belts in the arena; nay, worse than all, 
would take the chair at the public-house, and preside 
at the gross festivities that closed the day—a Tony 
Lumpkin without his humor. 

No wonder that Ernest Woodford, finding himself 
the father of such a son, and of no other, should have 
grown to look worn and aged. He had never had 
the appearance of a young man, even when he really 
was 80, but he now looked like some malevolent 
gnome just escaped after five hundred years of im- 
prisonment in his own wad-mine; his dark face, like 
that of some ebony god from a Chinese joss-house, 
was slashed in a hundred grotesque and ghastly 
wrinkles; his hair, which for years had been as white 
as snow, is growing very scant; and his voice, always 
shrill and dissonant, had acquired the peevish treble 
of an octogenarian. But neither years nor- sorrow 
had had power to bow him; his tough sinews did 
their work, albeit with but little elasticity. His 
frame was still erect, and his will was as inflexible 
as of old, though he did not always have his way. 
So few people do in this world—except some emperor, 
perhaps, who has to pay for it by standing pistol- 
fire at irregular intervals—that we may broadly say, 
** Nobody gets it.” 

Mrs. Woodford is also greatly aged since we last 
saw her; years have affected her as they have her 
husband, and as they affect most men and women, 
by intensifying her characteristics. When the di- 
vines tell us to repent while there is yet time, there 
is another reason for their importunity besides that 
death gapes for us at every footfall; the older we 
grow the more difficult it is for us to change, not 
only our,habits, but our ways of thought. The old 
saying of the Romanist (filched from its originator, 
by the by, and put into the mouths of more than one 
Protestant martyr), when placed under the hydrau- 
lic-press of royal persuasion that he should change 
his religion, “ Sire, in this faith 1 was born, in this 
faith 1 have lived all my life, and in this faith I do 
prefer to die,” is the reply that the great majority of 
middle-aged people are prone to make, if not to their 


, querists, to themselves. While we are still young, 


our minds are «pen to impr ,» and i 

can be improved to our intellectual and spiritual 
advantage, notwithstanding that the end seems so 
far off, and the cutting short of our days so unlikely 
a contingency; but by the time we are really draw- 
ing near to the grave’s mouth, when not even the 
most favorable views taken by the actuaries afford 
us more than halt-a-dozen more years of life, our 
feet very rarely leave the paths they have trodden 
80 long; we have walked to and fro within our little 
exercise-ground—whether garden, or waste, or pris- 
on yard—with such plodding persistence, that it is 
worn to a low level, and we are every day more dis- 
inclined to make the effort requisite to leave it, and 
step up on to new ground. The walking may be 
easier there, perhaps, and may even lead to very 
splendid prospects, but we had rather be where we 
are. We have got on pretty well there, upon the 
whole; and as to its ending in something worse than 
@ quagmire at the very last, let us hope that that is 





| @xuggeration. Few of us are so audacious as to say 
, that it will be time enough then to think about turn- 


ing back; we have simply made up our minds “ to 
risk it,” and we generally do so; with what result 
those only know who unhappily cannot inform us, 
and it is doubtful whether we should heed them if 
they could. 

Mrs. Woodford was fatter and duller, and more 
phiegmatic than ever. Her scanty flaxen ringlets, 
ravished by the rude lover Time, had been replaced 
by a luxuriant brown front, but the deception was 
so transparent as to absolve it of every fraudulent 
intent; her complexion had not altered—for cream- 
color is a very fast tint—but her pink eyes had 
grown paler, and what housewives call ‘ washed 


out.” This was not, however, through weeping: 
Whatever Mrs. Woodford suffered from the in- 
difterence of her husband, or the ill-conduct of her 
son, she kept to herself; no one at Dewbank Hall 
had ever seen its mistrees shed a tear. Se scarcely 
ever originated an observation, and replied to any 
that were addressed to hor in the shortest terms 
consistent with civility, for her nature was incapable 
of “snapping you up.” She never took in hand any- 
thing approaching to a book, except Lingard’s His- 
tory of England, which happened to be the title of 
the backgammon board at Dewbank Hall; she play- 
ed an hour every evening at that old-fashioned game, 
sometimes with the doctor, but more generally (for 
he was not so frequent a guest as he used to be) with 
her niece Evelyn. Mrs. Woodford had always called 
her by her full title, and never Evy, even when she 
was a child, all abbreviations of Christian names 
being abhorrent to her aristocratic mind. Her thin 
lips would sometimes curl in scorn, when her hus- 
band, in rare moments of good-humor with his off- 
spring, called bim “Ben.” ‘Ben’ is short for 
Benjamin; Mr. Woodford,” she would remark, look- 
ing up from her embroidery, ‘‘ but I never heard of a 
Bentinck being so denominated.” She was all day 
long either at her embroidery-frame, or pursuing 
some one of those ephemeral arts which make studios 
of our drawing-rooms for a season—not often for two 
—and then disappear from human ken. They do not 
descend, like our vices, to the lower classes; there is 
not enough vitality about them for that; but while 
they last, they make perfect devotees of women like 
Clementina Woodford. Berlin-wool work, wax-flow- 
er making, tatting, crochet, potichomanie, decalco- 
manie, each in turn had sway over the mistress of 
Dewbank Hall; but that whose dynasty began with 
the earliest, and survived them all, was embroidery. 
The scutcheon of the Ballygaboolies was perpetuated, 
as far as canvas and wool could do it, all over the 
house; they faced the fire-screens, they covered the 
sofa-cushions, they exasperated Mr. Woodford by 
clinging to his head and shoulders whenever he 
leaned back in his chair. 

Evelyn Sefton had applied herself to all these 
various arts in turn, to please her aunt; but she was 
too sensible, as well as too studious, to practise them 
of her own accord.. What she did with needle and 
thread —and she did a good deal—was of a more use- 
fal kind. To the children, and especially the infants 
of the poor, she was a second Dorcas. She was her 
uncle’s almoner; without her intervention, the parish 
would have been by much the poorer, and it was not 
always an easy task to tap the fountain of the Black 
Squire’s charity; but she had scarcely any money of 
her own to give away; therefore, it behoved her, as 
she thought, to do that for others with her hands 
which she coyld not do with her purse strings. And 
if the love ofall the Sandalthwaite folk could repay 
her for such help as she had to give, Evelyn Sefton 
had her reward. What a shame it was, said the 
gossips, that so beautiful a young lady as Miss Evy 
should have grown to be near eight-and-twenty, and 
yet not have found a husband! True, there was 
never a man on earth that was good enough for her, 
but still it seemed a pity. It was not in accor- 
dance with the fitness of things that Miss Evy should 
be single; if she had died young, and become an 
angel, which would scarcely have been any chance 
at allin one so good and fair, they would not have 
been surprised; the best are often taken first; but 
that she should eventually turn out an old maid, was 
incomprehensible. How different it would have 
been, whispered some of the older folks, had Master 
Charlie lived! He would have grown up wortby of 
her. They would have made as pretty a pair as eye 
could look upon, and as good as heart could wish; 
but then it was not to be. Unconscious of these 
well-meant regrets on the part of her poor neigh- 
bors, Evelyn Sefton had grown thus far into woman- 
hood without losing any of the beauty of her youth, 
or, if she had done so, exchanging it for other charms 
which compensated for its absence. Simple and 
modest as ever, circumstances had occurred at the 
Hall, between her uncle and aunt, and in relation to 
her scapegrace cousin Bentinck, which brought out 
the natural strength and firmness of her character. 
She was still the favorite,of the squire, although his 
paternal pride prevented him from owning it to him- 
self; and more singular still, Mrs. Woodford treated 
her, not affectionately indeed, for warmth of feeling 
was not in her, but with the same kindness and con- 
sideration as though she herself had had no son. 
The birth of the heir of Sandalthwaite had not 
destroyed Evelyn’s gentle influences, and now that 
he was growing up, she had b more 
to her uncle and aunt than ever. Often had she 
shielded the young scoundrel from the effects of his 
father’s easily roused ire; often had made excuses 
for his misdeeds, or mitigated their heinousness when 
excuse there was none; and often had she endeav- 
ored to win the lal from his evil ways with a sweet 
persuasion that brought many a promise from his 
lips, though its fruit was never seen. Her chief, and 
indeed only companion was Lucy Wilson, whom we 
left in her cradle, but who was now a charming 
damsel of eighteen a ray of sunshine in the quiet 
Parsonage. as Evelyn was at the gloomy Hall, but 
shedding by no means so uniform a light, but an un- 
certain April brightness, intermitted by willfal clouds 
and way ward showers. 

Thus, as we have endeavored briefly to indicate, 
had the lapse of years affected our friends at Sandal- 
thwaite; and having sketched them so that recog- 
nition may be easy, we leave the quiet valley and its 
indwellers for the present, for other folks and 








another scene. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
A KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


THERE are many worse places in London than 
the narrow streets in the eastward of Leicester 
Square, but there are few dirtier or more depressing. 
A mere low neighborhood only suggests poverty, 
which excites pity, or crime, which awakens fear; 
but there is a pretentiousness about the streets I 
have in my mind that moves one to grim mirth. 
Literature and art have both established themselves 
in that quarter, and the drama flourishes in many a 
fancy-dress and theatrical wig-shop; but all these are 
on their last legs. The bookstalls are as crowded as 
elsewhere, but there is an undue proportion of school- 
books, side by side with those railway novels, the 
covers of which are but too often brilliant and strik- 
ing in inverse ratio to their contents. The em- 
poriums of art are numerous, but the chief items of 
their contents are cheap Chinese dragons, antique 
Eastern daggers (made at Birmingham), and labelled 
with unnecessary precaution “ Poisoned,” and half- 
cleaned pictures, representing within a single frame 
a demi-example of the tea-tray and signboard schools 
contrasted with one of Rembrandt’s, 

From these narrow streets, still narrower alleys 
radiate in all directions, “short-cuts” from the 
world without, which the ambition of the inhabitants 
has established into their teriitory; and at the inter- 
section of these alleys there are miniature squares, 
hidden as the central statue in a muze, and silent 
except for the occasional echoes of rapid teet—foot- 
steps of people who have lost their way, and are 
hurrying back again. The houses in these squares 
are very small and ugly, but they are cheap, and, by 
comparison with the thoroughfares that surround 
them, clean. The inhabitants, although scarcely 
belonging to the liberal professions, follow no trade. 
A canary or.two chirps at the upper windows, and, 
in the summer, boxes of mignonette adorn the same; 
but the lower windows are almost always closed, 
and the blinds pulled halt-way down. Evidences of 
refined taste contrast themselves curiously with a 
disinclination for the sunshine and tresh air, and 
suggest the notion of gentility in adversity desiring 
to escape from observation, aud without doubt ob- 
taining its object. Even on this April Sabbath, so 
soft and windless that it seems to be the herald of 
the summer rather than the spring, Perdu Square 
flings up no ground-floor window to welcome it, 
save one. This one, however, is open to its fullest 
extent, so that any neighbors (tor passengers there 
are none) who chance to pass it can behold every 
action of the inmates of the little room. 

A fine, broad-shouldered, athletic man, not more 
in reality than tour-and-thirty, but looking a year or 
two older by reason of his enormous beard and sun- 
dried face, is seated there at breakfast. He does not 
give much trouble to the servant of the house, for he 
has toasted his bread with his own hands, and is now 
boiling his eggs in a little saucepan over his own fire. 
His whole appearance gives one assurance of an 
independent spirit, i to shitt tor himself in 
all things, without very much regard to what people 
who stand upon their dignity may think of such con- 
duct. One might almost suppose that he had been 
his own tailor, so ill-fitting and lose were his gar- 
ments; and yet they were not such as are sold at the 
slop-shops, but rather of a foreign and outre make, 
like those a man wears who has only just arrived in 
his native land after long travel, and before he has 
had time to refit; nor were they able to conceal the 
strength and symmetry of his limbs, which would 
have been quite remarkable had it not been for the 
superior attractions of his face. Notwithstanding 
the huge beard (an appendage which gives a uniform 
truculence to all ordinary countenances), and his 
swarthy and weather-beaten hue, his features were 
almost feminine in their delicacy of shape; and his 
eyes, although too thoughtful to be very genial, had 
that sober tenderness in them, widely different from 
amorous passion, which bespeaks more certainly than 
any other outward sign the great and gentle heart. 
His every movement, even the rising trom his seat 
after his hearty meal, and the stooping of his head 
beneath the window, as he looked out to assure him- 
self of the character of the weather, showed mar- 
vellous ease and power. After apparently having 
satisfied himself, by this reconnaissance, of the 
honesty of the day’s intentions, he produced from a 
huge cigar-case, made of dry Pampas-grass, a very 
large Manilla, lit it, and reaching down a wide- 
awake hat of portentous dimensions, stepped out into 
the open air. 

That first-cousin to a Spanish sombrero was the 
only thing that was required to complete its wearer’s 
isolation in London streets, and it would have done 
so, even had the rest of his appearance consorted 
better than it did with that of his fellow-countrymen; 
tor the wearing of a silk-bat upon a Sunday isa 
necessity with every Londoner above the rank of an 
artisan; he may set conventionality at defiance at 
more momentous matters; he may refuse to goto 
church or chapel; he may invite other Sabbath- 
breakers as wicked as himself to use his private 
billiard-table; but what his audacity dare not ven- 
ture upon is to wear any head covering whatsoever, 
in town or country, upon that sacred day, except 
that hideous, tall, round, brown-cutting thing, use- 
less against wind and sun, and ruined by rain, which 
we calla hat. ‘ Mad asa hatter,” says the proverb; 
but surely madder are the people who demand such 
acommodity as this, and stare with wonder upon all 
(except the Bluecoat Boys) who are wise enough to 
reject it. Thus they stared at our new acquaintance, 
as he took his way westward, and so soon as he had 








passed through Leicester Square, for there nobody 
wonders at any peculiarity of costume, not that good- 
manners particularly prevail in that locality, but 
because foreigners, and very funny ones, do. Our 
friend in the strange beadgear does no much mind 
being stared at, and stares about him a gocd deal in 
his turn, like a new-comer in a foreign land. The 
quiet of the unpopulous streets surprises him, and 
the closed shutters of the shops. Can this be roaring 
London, ot which he has heard so much far across 
the seas, and the tumult of which beat upon his ear 
last night, even in his secluded lodging, like the 
thunders of ‘‘ the league-long roller on the reef,” in 
the clime from which he had arrived but a few days 
ago? He had never before seen London in its 
Puritan garb; and its Sabbath dullness and sombrely 
attired inhabitants contrasted sharply with the towns 
and people to which he was accustomed. There 
were no idle soldiers in slip-shod uniforms; no 
priests; no beady-eyed negresses, carrying red water- 
jars upon their woolly heads; no sad-looking Indian 
mothers, with their slender babes astride upon their 
hips; po half-caste, half-dressed beauties with arm- 
lets and necklaces of gold. How different were those 
solid blocks of houses, each built after the pattern of 
the other, from the familiar one-storied, irregular 
dwellings, mean and fragile, and set in fenceless 
gardens, ravaged by hog and goat, but where on the 
other hand, the luxuriance of nature clothed the 
most commonplace object of beauty, and instead of 
naked lamp-posts and stumpy pillar letter-buxes, the 
Massive crowns of the mangoes and the feathery 
honors of the palms towered above orange and lemon 
blossoms, and the glorious banana cast its soft and 
varying green over every porch..- 

He strolled down to the river, and surveyed the 
teeming current, alive with tiny steamers, or bearing 
a thousand close-reefed vessels (and that by which 
he had crossed half the world among them), emptied 
of their crews, and lazily swinging with the tide; 
and while he gazed, the scene dissolved before him, 
and in its place he beheld another river, sailles 
indeed, but compared with which the Thames is as 
a rivulet a child might leap, thousands of miles long, 
and deep almost as the sea itself, and broad, so that 
the two banks cannot be seen at once even from its 
centre; or, where they can be seen, present two dense 
walls of infinitely various trees, rising cliff-like from 
the very waters; or, if not so, where the stream is 
bordered only by long grasses, since the fury of its 
course has prostrated the mighty trunks on both 
sides, and whirled them down, not only to the coast, 
but scores and scores of miles into the Atlantic, be- 
fore the terrible force of that great current succumbs 
to the all-surrounding sea, and leavesitsprey. Men 
may travel and travel, and their minds, “like copper 
wire, only grow the narrower by going further ;” and 
indeed, I think this is generally the case. Tosenda 
dull fellow to behold the beauties of nature, is just 
as useless as tqover-educate him at home—he only 
comes back to bore one with the information which 
persons of his class have already supplied in the 
geographies; but one who has a heart to appreciate 
as well as a brain to understand, is benefited by hav- 
ing seen the rolling prairie, the giant river, the 
primeval forest, beyond all practical measure. He 
may not be benefited by them practically at all, nor, 
in truth, is he likely to have been; but he has laid 
up for himself a store of mental food for life, no 
matter in what common. place Circumstances he may 
be afterwards placed ; the smaller inconveniences and 
anxieties of civilized existence are dwarfed forever 
to the man who has camped for months in the still- 
ness of the pathless woods, and carried his life in his 
hand. . 

So was it with our new acquaintance. He was 
glad to revisit his native land: there was something 
dearer at home than anything which he had left in 
that far-away elime, and the thought of it had com- 
forted bim there throughout his stay, and had 
brought bim back at last. But he had rendered 
himself almost wholly independent of the narrow in- 
fluences which affected ninet t tieths of those 
whom he met and passed in London streets that 
April Sunday; while his sympathy with them, from 
his long estrangement, perhaps, from all that called 
itself English, was, on the contrary, keen and strong. 

Leaving the bridge, then, on which he had stood 
so long, with a sigh that spoke more of recollection of 
the past than of regret for it, he was once more 
strolling westward with steps aimless as ever, but 
very different from the dawdling tread of the street- 
lounger, when his ear was suddenly pierced by a cry 
of pain; it was a shrill and feeble sound, but express- 
ed intense and sudden physical agony ; the effect upon 
him who heard it was as though he had himself 
received some violent and painful blow. Ilis swarthy 
face in an instant grew black as a storm-cloud, his 
large eyes lost all their softness, and absolutely 
blazed with wrath, as, uttering some hasty words in 
Spanish, he bounded rather than ran to the place 
from which the cry had proceeded. This was a 
public arcade, used as a thoroughfare on week-days, 
but guarded from intrusion upon the Sabbath, by a 
gate at one end, and at the other by a solitary beadle 
of imposing stature and severe aspect. A poor little 
beggar-girl, who bad either managed to remain 
secreted there all night, or had slipped into it for 
shelter out of the wind, which had become keen and 
easterly within the last hour or so, cringing in a 
corner of this place, and holding up her thin and 
naked arm to ward off a second blow from the beadle’s 
walking-stick. The first had already left its mark 
upon the delicate flesh in a thick blue wheal. 

**Get out, you young vagabones; I'll teach you to 
trespass here,” growled the still angry functionary. 








“ You may squall and squall, but you wont find no- 
body to mind you.—No, your arm aint broken neither, 
you little liar; and I’m a-going to give you another 
cut.” 

“Son of the devil!” cried our bearded acquaint- 
ance, rushing unbesitatingly into this sacred arcade, 
with its shuttered shops, “if you touch that child 
again, I will send you to your father in—” 

The precise locality was not, however, destined to 
be mentioned; the headle’s arm, whether willfully or 
involuntarily, descended even while he was speaking, 
and acry more piteous and terrible than before burst 
from the little victim’s liys. The next instant, the 
beadle received a “ facer” that knocked him back- 
wards upon the flagstones, where he lay with only 
just so much instinct left in him as to cause him to 
spit a couple of teeth out which had stuck in his 
throat, and would have else gone nigh to choke 
him. 

“Are you hurt much, my dear?” inquired his 
assailant of the trembling girl in tones of the utmost 
tenderness. ‘“‘Has that brute really broken your 
arm?” 

“No sir; I don’t think it’s broke,” sobbed the 
poor child—“ though it hurts me very, very much. 
—Don’t ye, don’t ye bide here, sir, another moment, 
er the pleeseman ’ll come and take us both off to 
prison.” ° 

“Very sensible anfl good advice, that,” said a 
strange voice close beside them; ‘‘a burned child 
dreads the fire; -and this young person has, I dare 
say, been in custody already. Yes, I thought so.— 
You are quite right to get away, little one, without 
renewing au acquaintance which (whatever his 
number) has never, I am sure, been Al to you.” 

Gathering her rags together with her uninjured 
arm, and casting one glance of gratitnde et her 
rescuer, the poor little creature fled from tie dragon- 
guarded bower ere these warning words were finish- 
ed, with a look like that of a hunted hare. 

“A wise child,” continued the stranger; “and if 
you will permit me to say so, sir, with more sagacity 
than her knight-errant.—You.are not an English- 
man, I presume?” 

“Yes, sir, I am English,” returned the other 
quietly. ‘Five minutes ago, I was proud of the 
title. But if children may be beaten with impunity 
in London streets by every hulking scoundrel with a 
parish commission, such as this fellow, I shall begin 
to wish myselfof any other nation.” 

“And this is your idea of impunity, is it, my 
friend?” said the stranger comically, pvinting to the 
still prostrate guardian of the law. ‘“ His nose is 
bleeding, his jaw is smashed, the back of his skull — 
if a beadle’s skull can be broken—is certainly stove 
in. You may call it poetical justice, a righteous 
retribution, or any name that suits your chivalric 
fancy; but I know what a prosaic coroner's jury will 
call it, if they’re asked to give ‘their opinion of this 
transaction; and agmin I say take example by your 
little confederate, and hook it while you can. The 
expenses of a witness in criminal cases are not de- 
frayed upon a very gorgeous scale, and therefore I 
am off fur one.” 

“Ts the man seriously hurt, think you?” observed 
the other, stooping down over the six-feet-two of 
parochial authority with some solicitude. ‘His 
cocked-hat—” 

‘Yes, yes,” cried the stranger vehemently. ‘Come 
along, man, if you don’t want to occupy a police-cell 
until to-morrow morning ;” and with that he dragged 
ratber than led his still hesitating companion out of 
the arcade, into which no inquisitive face had for- 
tunately yet been thrust, and hurrying down the 
untrequented streets at its mouth, plunged with bin 
across a thoroughfare teeming with people just 
emerged trom church, like a strong swimmer who 
has seized @ drowning man, and is striking out for 
shore. 

**There!” cried the stranger, when they were safe 
on the other side; ‘* with that stream of good folks 
between us and pursuit, let us hope that we have 
baffled the blood-hounds of the law. And yet, my 
dear sir, if I was a policeman, and any little mis- 
chance in the way of manslaughter had happened 
within a quarter of a mile or so of this, I should pick 
you out as the man who did it, without a moment’s 
hesitation. Don’t you see how different you look 
from everybody about you? O why, O why don’t 
you wear a hat?” 

‘Really, my good friend,” returned the other 
laughing, “I did not know that my poor headgear, 
which has done such honest service both in heat and 
cold, and more than once has served me for a pillow 
in the roofless woods, was an object of such suspicion, 
although I grant itis far from smart.” 

The speaker doffed the article in question, and re- 
garded it with an expression of mingled ruefulness 
and amusement, very comica to see. 

“ Don’t do that,” exclaimed his mentor earnestly. 
‘* Tf you hold a thing like that at arm’s-length, you 
will be taken up tur begging.—Forgive me, sir; I 
mean no offence; but I know my fellow-countrymen 
so well. I have not the slightest sympathy with 
their foolish prejudices myself: 1 don’t look as if I 
had, I hope, sir, do 1?” 

The speaker certainly did not. There was scarce a 
greater difference between him and the church-going 
throng, in whose midst they were now slowly moving, 
than between the same folks and the young fellow 
with the beard. His age could not have been under 
fifty-three, but he carried his years as jantily as the 
hat, stuck sideways over his bald pate, or as the short 
stick, which he deftly twirled between his fingers, to 
the obvious alarm of his shrinking neighbors. He 
was stout even for his time of life, but there was a 





lively roll in his gait, which only his perfect natural- 
ness and self-posseesion prevented from being a 
swagger; his moustache was gray rather than tawny, 
but he coaxed it with his white though gloveless 
hand as tenderly as any cornet of eighteen, while his 
bright brown eyes flashed hither and thither, and 
particularly beneath the bonnets of the female pass- 
ers-by, as though everything was new to them under 
the sun, 

The man with the beard thus adjured by his new 
friend’s, ‘‘ Do 1?” took a lorg and steady look at him, 
longer and steadier than so lightly made a request 
seemed to demand, and then replied, with something 
of gravity in bis tone: ‘‘No sir; you certainly are 
not like these good folks; but like or not, lowe youa 
debt of gratitude for your prudent advice, and should 
be obliged if you would favor me with your name.” 

““My name is Claude Murphy—a poor painter, sir, 
but much at your service; you will find my address 
upon that card.” 

“ You are very kind,” returned the bearded man 
thoughtfully—“ very kind to a total stranger in this 
ceremonivus city.” 

* Not at all, not at all, my good sir; and the fact 
is, the more I look at you, the more convinced I feel 
of our not being altogeth it 8. J never for- 


get a face—for it is my trade to watch them—and I 





bumble'one, but where I shall be pleased to see you— 
is No. 42 Perdu Square.” 

“jBlake, Blake,” returned the other, plunged so 
deep in reflection that he took no notice of his new 
friend’s courteous invitation. “I know plenty of 
Blakes, as every Irishman does; but I don’t remem- 
ber a Valentine.” 








Our Curious Department, 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


A Turkish Laundry. 

On the floor a square piece of matting was laid 
down, and a large piece of calico as big as two ordi- 
nary sheets was placed over it. Kneeling down on it 
were eight slaves, with two rolling pins, similar in 
length and thickness, not one inch larger than those 
used by cooks for making pastry. After having 
damped the pieces of washing, they fulded them, 
then rolled them tight round one of the rvlling pins, 
which they laid down upon the sheet, and with the 
other rolling pin in their hands they keep rolling 
the end of it. For they hold it straight up in their 
hands like a stick against the other one, around 
which they twist the linen. This is called mangling. 
In ironing, the irons used are very large, made in 
the shape of an ordinary box-iron, with a spout at 
the back of the handle, in which live charcoal is 
placed, which has this advantage, that they are kept 
hot a much longer time than in the European con- 
structed box-irons. 





The Crown and the Hat. 
In the year 1732, when the crown of England was 
worn by George II., his colonial subjects were push- 


with the mother country abroad; and they were 
also torbidden to employ negroes a: hatters. And so 
the legislation of England went on, until the popu- 
lace of Boston tossed the tea-chests into the harbor, 
and the War of Independence began. 





Rare Coins found. e 

In making some alterations in the grounds of the 
Lycee Napoleon, Paris, the workmen came upon a 
pile of gold coins of the Roman Empire, which turn 
out to be cf great value. There were 825 coins in all, 
one of which—a Trajan coin, containing a portrait of 
Augustus in the corner—is valued at 10000 francs. 
In age they range from Nero to Severus, and it is 
believed that they were secreted during the reign of 
the latter emperor, possibly by some one implicated 
in the insurrectionary attempt of Albinus, or by a 
tax gatherer, who, as the custom was, appropriated 
all the heavier coins to his own use. The collection 
has been placed in the Paris Museum of Antiquities. 





How to supply a Companion. 

A gentleman had for some years b2en possessed of 
two brown craues ( Ardea pavonina). one of whick at 
length die?, and the survivor became disconsolate. 
He was apparently following bis companion, when 
his master introduced « large louking-glass into the 
aviary. The bird no sooner beheld his reflected 
image than he fancied sue f»r whom he mourned had 
returned to him; he placed bimself close to the 
mirror, plumed bis feathers, and showed every sign 
of happiness. The scheme answered completely, the 
crane recovered his health and spirits, passed almost 
all his time before the looking glass, and lived many 
years after, at length dying from an accidental 
injury. 
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am almost sure that I have seen your face before. It 
is one which, without compliment, I may say I ought 
to be able to associate with its possessor at once, but 
I cannot call to mind your name.” 
“My name is Valentine Blake, sir; just returned 
from Buenos Ayres, where I have lived these twenty 
years; and my lodging for the present—a very 4 


ing the manutacture of hats, and the hatters at 
home were alarmed. So a statute was made by 
(5th George II., cap. 32), which recited that the 
manufacture was daily increasing in the American 
colonies and plantations, and prohibited the import- 
ation of colonial hats. The colonists wight wear 
hats of their own making, but must not compete 
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THE YEAR IS DYING. 





BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


Now, in murmurs soft and low, 
Lightly the cadences sweetly flow, 
Scarcely lifting the leaves below; 


Then, with wailings loud and deep, 
The dark woods in their sadness weep, 
As funereal winds in anguish sweep 


Through the tall pines, lonely sighing, 
Sending the dry leaves whirling, flying; 
Sobbing and wailing, the year is dying! 


The gardens are dead, the summer has fled, 
And quickly by the hours have sped, 
While on delusicns our hearts have fed. 


List to the story the woods are telling, 
Many a hope in our dull hearts quelling, 
While louder and higher the wind is swelling. 


We're making a bier for the dying year— 
Heaping up dead leaves, yellow and sere, 
For the dying year, so sadly dear. 


Many a hope we'll lay on his heart, 
That bore in our life a cherished part, 
And, shattered, cause the tears to start. 


Flowers they were in the dreary waste, 
Plucked in reckless, childish haste: 
Pleasures fleeting, yet sweet to the taste. 


Watchman within! 0, tell us to-night, 
What have ye gained in the season's flight, 
Through vernal freshness, or autumn’s blight ? 


Bring them all forth, our hopes and fears, 
All our smiles and wearisome tears, 
Give us a glimpse of the vanishing years. 


Here is a hope, enlivening and fair, 
Promising joy so sweet and rare; 
Alas! it became a corroding care. 


Then came a fear, disturbing sleep, 
And causing us oft to bitterly weep; 
Lo! it grew a joy, sustaining and deep. 


Who shall tell of a hope or fear, 
Whether ‘twill bring us smile or tear? 
Who shall plan for the coming year? 


Time shall speed with joy or woe, 
As nieted so each his life shall flow; 
Hearts throbbing gayly or wearily slow. 


Look to it, then, O laggard heart! 
And well perform thy allotted part, 
Lest thou feel an accusing smart, 


And, looking back o'er vanishing, years, 
All thy hopes turn to bitter fears, 
And memory be bathed in tears. 


Through the tall pines in fitful sighing, 
Sending the dry leaves whirling and flying; 
Wailing and moaning, the year is dying! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BRITISH “RAID.” 





BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 





“ JoHN, John, get up! the black infantry is in 
the road; you know the company was to turn out 
this morning. I hear voices all along the highway 
from here to the two-mile hill.” 

The black infantry was a negro company then 
lately organized, and when John Loomis heard the 
voice of his Cousin ‘Tom, announcing the training, be 
sprang out of bed. He had never seen so many 
black beans in one pod, and desired to witness the 
spectacie. He wondered, however, at the early sturt, 
but since old Caesar Peck had donned his epaulets, 
who cvould fathom his military propositions? The 
wonder should have been that he had not turned out 
at midnight. 

1t was in the gray of an October daybreak, 1779. 
Jvhbn whipped on his vest, wrong side out, for there 
were no lucifer maiches then, and at a leap or two 
landed down stairs in the dark entry, falling over the 
cat as he went. 

“Tom, Tom, come on and see them,” he cried, as 
he ran out, “ there is the road full, Halloo! they are 
catching old Mrs. Throop’s ducks, I guess. What is 
that for?” 

“Quack! quack! quack!” squalied the ducks. 
Great was the fluttering in Mrs. Throop’s yard. 

**Buack into the ranks, you thieving dogs; let 
those ducks alone!” called a stranger voice through 
the dull, morning twilight. 

“ That’s no negro’s voice, Tom; who are they?” 

“Fall hin! fall hin! or I'll break your bloody 
*eads |” 

“Stop, John; hear that. Look at their coats—these 
infernal lilac bushes! Can you see their coats?” 

** No—these trees—yes, Ican now. Good Heaven! 
what does this mean? Red, Tom! red! Back to 
the house! I must hide my gun and cartridge box, 
they shan’t have them! Bella! Julia! take care of 
yourselves! the regulars are coming!” 

Jobn and his cuusin, retreating to the farmhouse 
door, stooped to peer under the great trees that 
shadowed the lane-like yard. The road was full of 
soldiers tramping along in platoons. There was light 
enough to show them indistinctly as they passed the 





‘as between the lilac bushes and the chestnuts, 





and our young men saw thata portion of the force 
wore the tall shakos of the troops of the Hesse. Cassel. 
Behind, came numerous stragglers. ‘These were 
tories : 


“The banded wolves, bold only to pursue."’ 


Some of the latter came running up the yard, and 
John threw his gun into a clump of weeds at the 
back of the house. Old Aunt Nab, the half-breed 
Indian servant, snatching up a shoulder of bacon in 
each hand, ran for the swamp. It is a great wonder 
that she had not attempted to save the soap-barrel. 
As it was, the flank guard intercepted her flight, 
and a corporal asked her how she sold bacon! 

A dozen or twenty tories entered the house, speak- 
ing civilly to John, but unmercifully ransacking 
every chest and drawer. They stole poor little 
Julia’s beautiful shawl that a year previous Uncle 
Bob had brought for her over sea, iu the old India- 
man, called the Lion. 

Dear little ruby-lipped Julia! she did not get new 
shawls every day, and this was so very beautiful! 
what a pearly white, what a glossy scarlet! Julia 
was the pet of the old time farmhouse, and John 
interposed, unarmed, between the bearded soldier 
and his little sister’s treasure. But the thrust of 
half-a-dozen bayonets at his breast told him how 
useless was resistance. 

Bella was older than Julia, perhaps seventeen, of 
quick temper and overflowing sensibility; a brave 
girl, and sometimes violently exacting. 

‘*She was a vixen when she went to school,” as 
poor Bill Williams and Dick Richards could testify; 
for Bill was freckled, and Dick had such a queer 
nose! and therefore she would have nothing to say 
to them. 

The same soldier who had stolen Julia’s shawl 
drew from a casket hidden in one of the great ma- 
hogany drawers, a second prize, equally rich, if not 
equally beautiful with the first. John saw him care- 
fully concéal it from his comrades and hideit about 
his person. It was a necklace of guld beads belong- 
ing to Bella. Gold beads were fashionable then. 
Those of Bella were heavy and very handsome, as if 
their wearer were of long descent, and they an heir- 
loom from the grand old time when goods were rich 
and massive. 

This was in part true; her grandmother had worn 
them when a girl, and since presented them to Ara- 
bella, because their beauty was in keeping with her 
rich-syllabled name. But now, grandmother slept 
in death. Dear associations clung about the inheri- 
tance; but John saw the red-breasted soldier depart 
with it, saying no grace. 

How Bella stormed, and stamped her little foot, 
her round, bright eyes flashing with indignation. 
But when she found that her sister’s shawl was also 
gone (that exceedingly beautiful article which, 
though Julia was very young, it had been fondly 
hoped she would “ grow to”’), Bellal ooked first at the 
empty drawer, then at little Julia, standing in ex- 
pectancy, and then she cried, as a high-spirited girl, 
and such only, can cry. 

** Poor little Julia!” she moaned, ‘‘ she has never 
had many presents; she never had any shaw! till 
this—neither a red one nor a white one—and this 
was so handsome! Whatif Uncle Bob might have 





got her something more useful—something that | 
she could have worn now? Sailors don’t know. He 
meant well, and it would have been so pretty for her 
in fouror five years!” (The reader will remember 
that things never went out of fashion in those days.) 

They had taken Bella’s own Indian shawl, which 
also had been tossed off the Cape Good Hope in the | 
Liou; but the kind hearted-girl seemed hardly to | 
give its loss a thought. Necklace, shawls and tories | 
had gone away together, and the coast was clear 
again; but the house looked as if Rhoderic Diu had 
been there with his clansmen. 





Away up the road went the British regulars of 
Colonel Campbell and behind them, like hyenas in 
the footprints of a prowling lion, straggled the thiev- | 
ing loyalists. Old Nurse Wilson, coming home early 
from a night expedition, with a bottle of castor oil, 
from which “baby” had spilt more than he had 
swallowed—or it was not his fault—fell squarely upon | 
the regulars, who laughed to see her climb a fence | 
and run. 

** Don’t be alarmed, good woman,” cried an cfficer, 
* we will not eat you, but if we can find your hus- | 
band, we will pick his bones!” | 

Further up the road they took two old men prison- 
ers, and seating their captives on a doorstep ordered 
them to remain there till the detacbment should , 
return. For hours, the well-meaning old gentlemen | 
remained at their post, waiting till the terrible regu- ! 
lars, then miles away, should come back and carry 
them to England! 

At one house the tories fuund a hundred pounds of 
coffee. This they strewed as a farmer would his 
grain, all about the yard and road, till the country 
highway smelt like a street in Batavia. They cut 
open old Mrs. McPherson’s feather bed, and laughed 


i gnarled as the great oak itself, and fammer Jacobs, 


i did not your heart smite you, Uncle Jacobs?” | 


only a large number of boats intended for the use of 
the American forces, but also a magazine of powder 
of which last the invaders did not know the precise 
locality. It was not long, however, ere John Loomis 
heard a terrific explosion and saw a 


** Thousand shapeless things all driven 
In cloud and flame athwart the heaven." 


He knew not in what manner the enemy had discov- 
ered the magazine, but old Pomp Warmsley, the 
sootiest of all sooty serving men, could have told him 
**how the accidum cum.” 

Pomp had “ made wing” from the main body with 
a velocity that took half the kinks out of his wool, 
but was captured and brought before Colonel Camp- 
bell, looking horribly frightened, and black in the 
face. The colonel questioned his prisoner, but for 
some time received no more definite answer than, 
“O Goddy, massa! how you ’spec dis old nigger 
know whar um put um maguwzine!” But some- 
thing in bis manner excited the Highland colonel’s 
suspicion that his ignorance was feigned, and the 
officer grew stern and threatening. The red-coats, 
with fixed bayonets, gathered around the negro, and 
Pomp shook with terror. 

“Sartin, sartin, massa,” he said, ‘I dun no noffin 
about it. I took de oaf nebber to tell, when I helped 
de men rull de bar’ls into de cellar; but if dat powder 
is anywhere on de face of dis yeah ’arth, tis right 
under dat house dar!” Ina very few minutes, “dat 
house” was not ‘‘ dar.” 

The collection of boats was near a grist-mill, at a 
picturesque place by a little stream. The enemy 
piled the barges together and set themon fire. Then 
they proceeded to the mill, and were about applying 
the torch, when the miller, a smoke-dried little man, 
as mealy, but not as handsome as a butterfly, came 
running towards them. He had been suspected by 
his countrymen of toryism, and was besides @ nar- 
row-souled old fellow, entirely unlike “ the miller of 
the Dee,” whom old King Henry so envied. 

“Spare the mills, brothers!’’ he cried, “I’m a good 
King George’s man.” 

“Very well,” said Colonel Campbell; “ glad to see | 
you. Step into the ranks; King George has need of | 
ali his loyal subjects. Corporal, kindle the other cor- 
ner of the mill, this true-hearted man will surely not | 
object to such sacrifice in his majesty’s service.” i 

Seriously, Colonel Campbell did require all the | 
Awericans he could catch. His object was to cover | 
his rear with them during the pursuit which he pre- | 
sumed his ies would upon his re- | 
treat. Already there were indications of trouble. ' 
From a distance of two or three miles came the omi- 
nous roll ofa drum; and as the colonel’s furce was a | 
mere handful, of three hundred, he instantly pre- 
pared for a return to the British ships fgom which he | 
had landed. 

At this moment, however, an exciting incident | 
occurred. The British soldiers were ranged along | 
the green bank, trim and warrior-like, in their 
bright-red coats. Just by the burning barges stood | 
a squad of Hessians. On the opposite bank, a fine | 
horse, belonging to farmer Jacobs, came snuffing, ' 
with head erect, and wondering at the unusual | 
commotion. The traiturous old miller, hoping to 
win favor, remarked that this horse had been used in ! 
the transportation of provisions to the rebel forces j 
lately in the vicinity. The truth was, that the | 
miller aud sturdy farmer Jacobs were not friendly to 
each other. 

* Now,” thought the milier, “the old rebel will 
lose his horse,” and he thought rightly; for the 
Hessian officer in command of the men by the boats, 
snatched a gun from a private and fired. The noble 
horse rolled sheer down the bank, and, utterly dead, 
sank in the river. 

The smoke of the gun had hardly passed away, 
when a long fowling-piece, laid carefully against the 
trunk of a huge old tree, was brought up to a face 








in his ire, ranged the grim barrel straight for the 
middle button of that shining row on the Hessian’s 
breast. Kight over the spot where the dead horse 
had sunk whistled the old man’s bullet. 

“Did you take good aim at him, Uncle Jacobs?” 
asked some one years after. 

» As ever I did at a goose!” he replied. 

“And wasn’t you sorry to see bim fall? And 
when you saw them bring blankets from the miller’s, | 
that were soon all wet with the poor Hessian’s blood, 





“No, I was glad! Drat it! what do you think I | 
fired for?” 

It was not long after the catastrophe at the mill, 
that John Loomis saw the regulars returning. Mr. 
: Carey, one of his neighbors, saw them too, and being 
| at some little distance from his house, had just time 
‘to effect a movement at “the double quick,” up a 
| horse-chestnut tree, when some of them turned a 
_ corner, and halted under this impromptu roost. An 

axe rested against the tree, and besides this silent 
; token that the branches might be inhabited, they 





how the negroes would behave in the face of the 
enemy, especially as they had for sometime occupied 
their present position, where Cesar had delivered 
some very pompous harangues. The arrangement 
of the platoons had been a most unique performance, 

***Vance your line back a little dar, Coporal John- 
sing,” he had heard Cesar say. “ What you get so 
clost“wgedder fo: you no preserbe de interval.’ 
But as wide an “interval” as he could wish, was 
soon to be opened, 

“Dar dey come!” shouted Cmaar, at last. ‘Get 
ober de wall, niggers, and gib it to dem as dey go 
by.” 

There they came, sure enough! ‘“ Ta-rum—ta- 
rum—ta-rum—dum—dum!” and the regulars, with 
bristling bayonets, wheeled smartly around the ccr- 
ner. The black infantry needed no further persua- 
sion to “ get ober de wall;” but the injunction—“ gib 
it to dem as dey go by,” was not so rigorously 
observed, even by Cesar himself. 

On came the British, and past John’s house they 
went—* ta-rum—ta-rum—ta-rum—dum—dum!” In 
their rear came the miller, “ that true King George’s 
man,” old Mr. Carey, who had run up the chestnut 
tree, and the two excellent gentiemen who had been 
imprisoned upon the doorstep with perfect liberty to 
run away, besides many other worthy citizens, all 
apparently bound for England. 

Furt::cz off, John heard the “ rat-tat-tat” of an- 
other and a less pretentious drum. He looked away 
up the dusty road, and then cried out: 

“Tom, Tom! they are coming! the Yankees are 
coming! Colonel Barton and his men!” 

Soon they came pouring along, and John and his 
cousin, snatching up their firelocks, joined the chase. 

The Americans would gladly have swept the road 
with bullets, as thc, followed close in the British 
rear, but the enemy had provided as before seen, 
against this contingency. No one of the pursuers 
wished to riddle old Mr. Carey, of the chestnut tree, 
or the two honest gentlemen who had manifested 
such patience upon the doorstep, 80 on they went, 
withholding their fire, and perhaps thinking, like 
the unpractised bear-hunter, that the trail was 
getting rather too fresh. 

The British shipping was soon in sight, looming up 
with giant masts, while the portholes flung open, 
showed many @ sulphur-blackened muzzle looking 
shoreward. The tories ran for their boats, but the 
British and Hessians came to the “ right about,” and 
faced their enemies manfully. The Americans 
halted. Those serried bayonets, thick as the Octobér 
corn, did not look as the farmers, the blackswiths, 
the school ters, the scholboys, had supposed they 
would, and these brave but unmilitary people now 
for the first time saw how absurd had been their 
hopes. Their array presented a rude assemblage of 





militia; that of the enemy, a band of hardy veter- 


ans, whose faultiess evolutions under the hottest fire, 
and phalanxed charges through the smoke of battle, 
would have made them invincible by four times 
their number of untrained men. 

“ Bang-whang! boom—oom—oom!” roared the 
guns of the shipping. Theshots passed over the ram- 
pant lion on the shore, but whistled so close to the 
militiamen that they could feel their swift, keen 
wind, The Americans retired, and Oolonel Campbell 
embarked hismen. “If you’ll let me alone, I’ll let 
you alone,” seemed to be the mutual understanding. 

Meantime, Bella and Julia remained at home with 
Aunt Nab. Everyone had gone out to talk of “ hair- 
breadth ‘scapes in the imminent deadly breach,” 
with neighbors who bad forgotten that they had 
nightcaps on though it was now afternoon. Aunt 
Nab, in saving her bacon, had nearly lost herself, 
having been set upon by an unlooked-fur enemy in 
the person of an old b!: x buck that she herself had 
brought up as a cade. The ungrateful quadruped, 
seeing the old woman running, had amused himself 
by lifting her along very suddenly. 

** Dat ole buck,” said she to Bella, “I'll break his 
head the fus’ moment I get out again. He cumarter 
me wuss dan de rigerlars!” 

Bella and Julia kept up a line of communication 
between Aunt Nab and the house-top, running to 
and fro every few minutes with the latest intelli- 
gence. At length Bella sent her sister down to tell 
the old servant that a man in a red coat was in the 
orchard behind the hotuse—she had seen him leap 
the fence. It was through this orchard that the 
tories had made their way on leaving the premises 
in the morning, in order that their officers might not 
put a stop to their marauding by driving them back 
into the ranks, since t»eir manner of waging war 
was wholly discountenanced by the gallant Colonel 
Campbell. 

In the orchard was an enormous apple tree, grow- 
ing almost horizontaliy, as apple trees often do, and 
so hollow as to be upheld by a mere rim of bark aud 
wood. The orchard lad lust most of its leaves, and 
Bella could see the man, though not very distinctly, 
between the trees. Shesaw also the cade buck of 
Aunt Nab ranging fielki and orchard at will, and 


to see the contents go streaming off in the wind, like | saw prints upon the bark where the old man’s boots | afraid of no one,—come trotiing up to the soldier as 


a& swarm of meadow larks from abag. They broke 


; bad gone scratching up. A whole platoon fired | 


if wishing a more intimate acquaintance. Presently 


into Aunty Trott’s, and the old lady, hearing them | through the leaves, and poor Carey came to light} the man laid aside his musket, and thrust his head 
before sbe was up, cailed to Prue, the yellow girl, | pretty suddenly, dropping like a ripe chestnut, and and shoulders into the cavity, showing only the skirt 


to drive out the cats, or they would break everything 
in the closet. 

**Scat! scat!” cried the soldiers, mockingly. 
“ Prue, you lazy slut! get up.”” Prue started up in 
bed, astonished at the apparition of a red coat close 
beside ber, but the fun-loving tory merely said, 
‘How do you do, Prue?” and went on with his 
pillaging. 


The object of the expedition was to destroy, not ' intercept the retreat. Juhn was curious to know | his enemy, at precisely the moment to defeat the |S) 


surrendering without “the honors of war.” A bul- 
{ let had gone right up a leg of his trousers, but not H 
one of the whole dozen had tuuched his skin. 

On came the rezulars, surging down the road, and 
| at intervals the glitter of their arms and visors daz- 
; zled John Leoumis’s eyes, as be stood upon the house- | 
top to watch them. Just in frunt of Jobn’s home, | 
| old Casar Peck had balted his black infantry to | 





| of his red coat and his dull, buff pantaloons. He 


Was about drawing back, when Bella saw something 
like a black streak running straight towards him, 
and Aunt Nab’s vigorous buck put an emphatic 
veto on the retrograde movement. Again and again 
the scarlet coat essayed withdrawal from this singu- 
lar trap: but the old buck, running t a little dis- 
tance, wheeling and charging, came bounce! upon 
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hope of deliverance. The soldier was driven in like 
a cannon wad. 

“ Where is the man now?” questioned little Julia, 
who had just thrust her beautiful head out the 
scuttle of the old gable-roofed house, since her mis- 
sion to Aunt Nab. “There he is! yonder, yonder!” 
cried Bella. ‘‘O Julia! O Aunt Nab! I’ve got him! 
I’ve got him! I’ve gt aregular!” And down stairs 
she ran, and out at the door, deigning no further 
explanation. What she would have done had the 
position of the enemy remained unchanged, may be 
left to conjecture; but on reaching the orchard she 
found that the soldier had at last extricated himself 
and was in the act of springing for his gun. At the 
very moment he grasped it, however, the black 
buck’s rock-like front struck him in the pit of his 
stomach and knocked him heels over head. Wholly 
powerless, he lay upon the ground, while his strange 
antagonist showed no signs of acknowledging the 
capitulation by cessation of arms. But brave, bright- 
eyed Bella, as pitying as she could be vindictive, ran 
for the gun, and “ presenting bayonet,” succeeded in 
impressing her four-footed ally with the impropriety 
of continuing hostilities. ‘‘ He always minds Bella,” 
Aunt Nab had frequently said, “cause he know he 
get it right ober de nose if he comé at her. But she 
feeds dat sheep and gibs him nice tings more dan all 


does.”” 

The good old servant, still lame from her rough 
usage in the morning, hobbled to the orchard, and 
with half a peck of corn succeeded in drawing off the 
principal belligerent, while Bella, with fixed bayonet, 
marched her prisoner to the house. 

One after another returned the members of the 
family. Some of them had been gossiping with 
Mrs. Throop about her ducks, and others with 
Aunty Trott concerning Prue and the cats. At last 
came John. He looked sharply at the prisoner, then 
clapped his hands and exclaimed: 

** Bella, you’ve got him, sure enough! you’ve got 
the very man! By your leave, sir,” he added, 
thrusting his hand all about the soldier’s coat. 
* Here it is, Bella! here itis!” And he held up the 
necklace of gold that Bella knew full well. 

Just then Julia rushed in from the orchard. ‘O 
ma! ma!” she cried. ‘*I have found my shawl! it 
was in the hollow tree. See, it is covered with spider 
webs, but they will come off, wont they ma?” 

The crest-fallen soldier acknowledged that, en- 
cumbered with plunder, he had hidden the shawl in 
the tree, thinking to take it on his return. Having 
strayed from his comrades he found his retreat inter- 
cepted, but remembering his treasure he proceeded 
to its place of deposit, intending to make his way 
thence to a spot where he knew British vessels to be 
lying, though at a considerable distance from Colonel 
Campbell’s point of embarkation. 

Julia’s shawl had received no permanent injury; 
its beautiful red and white were softly glossy, and, 
relieved of the spider webs, it seemed as if just from 
the hand of the Hindooartisan. Bella was delighted ; 
the loss of her own shaw), heavy with the riches of 
the East, was of little moment. It was the fortune 
of war, she said; then, with a sudden thought, 
added: 

“TIT hope they will not catch Uncle Robert; the 
Lion must be close on the coast by this time. Dear 
me! I wish she may get in safely. Uncle Robert 
will be delighted with the story of poor Julia’s 
shawl. O John! they did not carry Mr. Carey and 
the rest quite off, did they?” 

“No,” said John—* left them on the shore, and 
glad, no doubt, to be rid of them. When they faced 
about to meet us, the evolution changed Mr. Carey’s 
relative position, and he occupied the front; a pretty 
place for a man who had run up a horse-chestnut 
tree!” 

The captured tory (for Bella had not “ got a regu- 
lar,” after all) was sent off under escort, and the 
family retired to rest. 

“Tom, Tom!” cried John to his cousin in an ad- 
joining chamber, *‘ some one is at the door. Wonder 
if the regulars have come again! However, I will 
get upand see. ’Tis daybreak, Tom; just the time 
they came yesterday. Guess ’tisn’t the black in- 
fautry, at any rate.” 

 Halloo!” called a voice, where is your lookout? 
Aman might carry your house off. Both watches 
below, eh?” 

* Both watches” were not long below, for all in 
the house recognized that voice; and soon in the 
midst of his relatives stood ‘* Uncle Bob,” in his 
shaggy seaman’s coat. 

“ Just got in,” said he, ‘ Ran the gantlet in the 
dark, but must haul the old ship away up the river, 
or they will have her yet. They are down the bay, 

I am told, but I was fortunate enough to pass them 
unseen.” 

 O Uncle Robert, Iam so glad!” said Bella. “‘ They 
stole Julia’s shawl, but Aunt Nab’s cape sheep took 
the thief prisoner and got it back.” 

“Pretty good for a sheep, Bella, but I suppose they 
did not meddle with your shawl.” 

“O yes, they took that too, and I was very sorry 
because you gave it to me, and 1 valued it for your 
sake as well as mine. But poor Julia, I should have 
pitied her so!” 

‘Whose shawl is this, Bella?” asked uncle Bob, 
taking a beautiful article trom beneath his coat. 

*“O uncle!” said Bella. “Is it a new one from 
Calcutta? Bat see, it is exactly like mine—the very 
same pattern! What a sweet pretty shawl!” 

“No,” said the sailor, ‘it is not a new one, though 
it certainly came once from Calcutta. To-night, 


his odder lations put togedder, dat’s what Bella |. 





took the Lion for a British man-of-war, and came 
off to us in a boat. Not wishing to announce my 
arrival until I should learn how matters stood on 
shore, I answered his hail by giving the name of a 
British ship that was on the coast when | went 
away; though of course I knew not whether my 
interrogator was friend or foe. He came on board, 
and finding him in a red coat, I made him prisoner. 
His clothing was stuffed with plunder, and discover- 
ing this shawl about him, I asked where he obtained 
it. From his description, I recognized your house, 
and knew that this must be Bella’s shawl.” 

*O Uncle Robert! how glad I am!” said Bella. 
“Did any one ever have so good an uncle before? 
But O me! suppose my shawl bad come back, and 
we had not found Julia’s!” There were tears in the 
beautiful eyes at the bare idea of such a calamity. 
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SAMUEL SPRING, 
A PATRIOTIC clergyman, in the war of the Revo- 
lution, was born in the town of Northbridge, Worces- 
ter county, February 27, 1746. His father, John 
Spring, married Sarah Reed of Newton, Mass., Oct. 
2d, 1735, and settled in Uxbridge, in that part of it 
which afterwards became the town of Northbridge. 
He was of the fifth generation from John Spring, 
who emigrated from Ipswich, England, in 1634, and 
settled in Watertown, Mass., where his name is on 
the earliest list of proprietors, 1636-7. 
His father was a farmer, a large land-holder, and 
@ prominent man in the community. It was his in- 
tention that the son should remain on the farm, but 
the latter was desirous of obtaining a collegiate edu- 
cation; and he was placed at Princeton College, New 
Jersey, under the care of Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, 
with whom he studied divinity after his graduation 
in 1771. 
He received license to preach in 1774; and in 1775 
at the commencement of hostilities with Great Brit- 
ain, he hastened to Cambridge and offered his ser- 
vices as a chaplain in the American army. In Sep- 
tember, 1775, he joined the detachment from the 
army which was placed under the command of 
General Arnold, and ordered by General Washington 
to proceed against Canada through the wilderness of 
the District of Maine. Their force consisted of about 
1000 men, comprising one company of artillery, three 
companies of riflemen, and the remainder in infantry. 
They commenced their march September 16th. Ar- 
riving at Newburyport they embarked in boats for 
the mouth of the Kennebec River, where large boats 
were in readiness to convey the troops and provis- 
ions up the river. On account of the rapids they 
were obliged to transport their boats, baggage and 
artillery a long distance through the woods, and 
again launch them where it was almost impossible 
to propel them against the current. At some of the 
carrying places the boats had to be dragged up 
precipices, and at others carried on the men’s shoul- 
ders through theswamps. After a march of thirty- 
two days through the wilderness they reached the 
Chaudiere River, having endured great hardships 
and suffering for want of food. They reached Point 
Levi, opposite Quebec, November 12th, and on tbe 
14th, General Arnold crossed the St. Lawrence in the 
night and ded the precipice, forming his troops 
on the heights near the Plains of Abraham, where 
he awaited the arrival of General Montgomery, who 
had already reduced Fort Chamblee, captured St. 
Johng, and taken possession of Montreal. 

On his arrival, preparations were commenced for 
an assault upon Quebec, which took place December 
3lst, 1775, before daylight and in the midst of a 
furious snow-storm. The brave Montgomery ad- 
vanced at the head of the New York troops, and as 
he was courageously approaching one of the defences, 
he with two of his aids was killed by a cannon ball. 
As soon as he fell, General Arnold gallantly led the 
troops against the enemy, when he was also shot 
down by a musket ballin his leg; by the aid of Mr. 
‘Spring, his chaplain, and his surgeon, Mr. Ogden, 
he was taken to the hospital in the rear. After the 
fall of Montgomery and Arnold, the command de- 
volved upon General Morgan, who fought bravely, 
but who was furced to surrender his troops as prison- 
ers of war. 

A portion of the army retired and remained in 
camp during the winter unmolested by the enemy. 
Mr. Spring preached regularly to the troops, and 
devoted his time to the care of the sick and wounded. 
With the opening of spring offensive operations were 
commenced, but with no favorable results. Shortly 
after, reinforcements of British troops were arriving 
trom England, the small-pox was raging in the 
camp, and the Americans were forced to leave 
Canada. Mr. Spring bore his share in all the bard- 
ships and sufferings with unsbaken fortitude; and on 
his return in 1776, he resigned his commission in the 
army. 

In August, 1777, he was settled in Newburyport, 
where he remained as pastor until his death March 
4th, 1819, aged seventy-three, 








Although men are accused of not knowing their 
own weakness, perhaps as few know their own 
strength. Itisin men as in soils, where sometimes 
there is a vein of gold which the owner knows not of. 





























sa after Icame to anchor, a straggling tory mis- 





Ah, how many splendid castles 
Lie in ruins on the sand; 


Gazing on their ruin, stand: 


Ah, how many gallant vessels 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WHEN THIS DYING YEAR WAS YOUNG. 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. = 


And with tearful eyes their builders, 


Castles, that, on bright hopes resting, 
Reached the sunlit clouds among,— 
Reared with songs and merry laughter, 

When this dying year was young. 


Lie sad-wrecks upon the shore; 
And their owners vainly weeping 
That their ships return no more: 
Vessels that, with colors flying, 
Lightly o'er the blue waves sprung, 
Sailing for bright, sunny islands, 
When this dying year was young. 


Ah, how many harps hang silent 
And untouched upon the wall; 


was lost irrevocably. Had it not been for another 
who dreamed upon shore, I should have had a dismal 
night upon the ocean.” 

He glanced gratefully at me as he finishod speak- 
ing. Where had I seen that face befure? Surely, it 
was not entirely a strange one, and yet I knew that 1 
had never heard his voice before. It was a musical 
tone, and he spoke in a gay, debonair, yet gentle 
tone, that was attractive, and which made him, I 
fancied, too much of a favorite with ladies. 

It was but a few minutes before we reached the 
shore, and during that time nothing more was said. 
I was thinking of his face, seen dimly in that beauti- 
ful dusk, and wondering if I had dreamed of it, or 
had seen it; but I could fasten it to no moment or 
event in my life, and was vexed with myself that 1 
had endeavored to do so. 

When the boats were pulled ashore, I took up my 
cloak, saying some light word of warning to him for 
the future; for I was perfectly at ease with him, and 
felt none of that cold reserve which usually prevents 
me from being at all myself when with gentlemen. 
He came up to my side, saying, with polite eagerness: 


Silent, for, if waked, their music 
Saddest mem»ries would recall ; 

Harps, whose silver chords breathed softly, 
Or with wildest passion rung, 

Trembling ‘neath the touch of loved ones, 
When this dying year was young. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DOUBLY SAVED. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


A SOFT, sweet mist hung over land and water. 
The damp fragrance penetrated everything. It was 
not like a fog in shore, bringing a train of disagree- 
ables with it. It was only one of the many phases of 
shore life, in all of which was some kind of a pleasure; 
at least, to those who came to the shrine in all 
sincerity. 

For myself, I was a true lover of this coast, and 1 
sat on the beach that night, with water-proof wrapped 
around me, not heeding the saline moisture that set- 
tled upon me. I watched with loving eyes the far- 
off horizon. ‘There was no dividing line, for the sea 
and sky met and mingled, and the mist was not so 
thick but I could fancy I saw the union. A little 
way out, swung upon the waves a little shallop with 
one man init, both boat and man looking like the 
work of some fairy wand. It was low tide, and the 
dark, sea-weedy rocks stood shadowy in the deep- 
colored water. 

T looked along the shore, and saw no one; the wide, 
still beach was my own. Then I leaned my head 
upon my hand and fell todreaming again. I thought 
of many things, but chiefest among them was not the 
thought of Everard Jerome, the man who waited for 
the fulfilment of my promise to marry him. I had 
easily fallen into the habit of putting off the day of 
my marriage to some vague future. It was to come, 
I expected; but the time was surrounded with a halo 
of indistinctness, and I was surprised that I ‘some- 
tithes caught myself thinking that perhaps something 
might happen to prevent it. And yet, I supposed 
I loved Everard about the same as girls generally 
loved those whom they married. Indeed, I was 
rather skeptical about love such as I read of in books, 
aud I imagined I was justitied in such heresy by the 
fact that I was twenty-five years old, and had never 
seen one for whom such a feeling would have been 
possible. 

So my musings, though I was a woman, and wore 
an engagement ring, were not of love, but of that 
indefinite, impossible happi , of which all women 
have dreamed. 

The twilight was settling slowly; objects were 
growing more indistinct, and I was just rising to go 
to the house, when a sound like a halloo from the 
water arrested me, and I looked across to the only 
boat in sight. A man was waving his hat, and I 
heard him shout: 

“T’ve lost my oars! Will you get some one to row 
out here?” 

It was not the voice of the ignorant fishermen of 
the coast, and I didn’t believe a coastman would have 
been so careless. In reply, I rose and walked to one 
of the boats that layon the sands. 1 could manage a 
boat better than most of the amateur fishermen whom 
I had seen, and it was much easier to push out for 
him myself than to go after any one. 

He sat still, watching me, his shallop drifting slowly 
out with the receding tide. I threw off my cloak and 
sprang in, bending to the oars with a strong feeling 
of curiosity. When I came near, he leaned forward 
and drew the boats together, and as he held mine 
with one hand, he touched his broad straw hat with 
the other, with a laughing, graceful gesture, saying: 

“T shall be tempted to be careless again, if fate 
is so kind to me.” 

**But fate is fickle,” I said. ‘ You’d drift out to 
sea next time. Will you change boats? Or is yours 
better?” 

“T will leave mine, and if you will hold it, I will 
row both back to shore,” was the reply, as he stepped 
into my boat, and I gave up my seat and the oars to 
him. The latter he used with such strength and 
knowledge that my surprise must have been visible, 
for he said: 

*T am all the more culpable from the fact that I 
am not ignorant. 1 had but one oar, for I sculled 
out, then lay upon the water day-dreaming, until I 








“Don’t let our first meeting be our last, I beg of 
you. Let me walk up the beach with you.” 
He arranged my cloak with a light touch, then 


sauntered by my side. I thought of nothing very 


appropriate to say, and remained silent, looking off 
into the fast-gathering darkness, to that place where 
the lighthouse lamp pierced the mist with its faithful 
ray. 

We had reached the gate of the little cottage where 
I was stopping. He paused, holding the gate in his 
hand as he said: 

*« My name is Alfred Leon; but the mere name tells 
you nothing of me. However, I hope to prove myselt 
worthy of calling upon you. May I come?” 

With his words I felt asudden and strange access 
of coldness; they had given me the key that unlocked 
a distinct memory of his face. I assented to his re- 
quest, and bade him good-night, slowly ascending to 
my room, but conscious of a slight irritation, against 
what or whom I could not have told. 

I had never seen Alfred Leon befure, but I had seen 
his portrait—the almost living, breathing likeness 
of a proud, blonde face, smooth-shaven, with sea-blue 
eyes, and long, silky, waving hair, of that rare golden 
hue which is so beautiful. 

The picture belonged to my cousin, Louise Chan- 
ning, who lived in a far Western city. A year ago! 
had visited her, and then Leon had been in Europe. 
I had heard curious stories of his numberless flirta- 
tions; seen many dubious expressions of face when 
people wondered if he were really caught at last—if 
he would keep his engagement to Louise. I listened 
and saw, all with a secret contempt for him, anda 
sadness that my sweet cousin should have become 
entangled with suchaman. Then I had half for- 
gotten it all, until a strange chance had brought him 
here, and appeared opening an acquaintance between 
us. I was angr. that I had been pleased; that I had 
thought him a gentleman; still angrier that I had 
thoughtlessly given him permission to call. Then 
why, when the next day dawned, did I think with a 
pleasurable interest that I should see him? It was 
because there was so little in the quiet house that 
interested me; because the love of the beautiful 
beach and sea had possessed me with a soft 
ruelancholy. 

I was in the garden, bending over the rank-grow- 
ing mignonette, when a voice outside the fence said, 
in gay music, like the brightness of the day: 

“Good-morning! Ihave been very daring, I know; 
but don’t censure me. This morning was so sug- 
gestive of a gallop that I could not help coming in 
this way. You can but send me away.” 


upon a magnificent black horse, and leading a grace- 
ful, fieet-footed looking white one, who bore a lady’s 
saddle, and who looked wistfully at me with wide, 
bright eyes. 

“You are daring,’”’ I replied, smiling at the look of 
pleading and deprecation in his eyes, and seeing the 
perfect resemblance between him and his picture. 

“He has the most attractive face I ever saw,” I 
thought; and the next instant, ‘‘ but he shall not flirt 
with me.” 

He dismounted, and throwing the two bridles over 
the fence post, he came to me and said: 

“And how are daring deeds rewarded, if not by the 
smiles of fair ladies?” 

*T should guess that you had not lacked for such 
reward during your pilgrimage upon earth,” I 
responded, a sarcasm finding its way to my voice. 

He looked at me with such a glance that I felt an 
added color in my cheeks. 

“Am I, then, so presumptuous?” he asked, serious- 
ly, no gallant smile upon his lips. “Are you going to 
punish me by refusing to make use of this horse to- 
day?” 

“T have no idea of punishing you,” I said, with 
careless coolness; ‘ but if you brought that horse for 
me, I am sorry to be obliged to deny myself the 
pleasure of riding him.” 

I turned, and bent over a sweet-brier growing 


his face, and I knew that he had been sure I should 
go with him, slight as our acquaintance was; and I 
felt, myself, that it was not because he was a stranger, 
but fora whim which I yielded to at that moment. 
He was too assured; and yet, his presence was nearly 
irresistible. I saw directly that he was one of those 
few people in the world who make it a real pleasure 
for their friends to fulfil their wishes. 

“It is too bad!” he said, with boyish impulsiveness, 





fell asleep, and the oar slipped from my hand and 


**that you will not go. But I see that my audacity 


I was at the gate by this time, and saw Leon seated . 


there, but I saw a frown flash over the brilliance of 
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must be punished. I didn’t know one should stand 
80 upon ceremony here at the shore.” 

I would not dispute him, and listened in silence, 
But I could not help seeing with sadness the cloud 
upon his face—that face that had already begun its 
enchantments for me. 

“In token of forgiveness, fasten that spray here,” 
he said, breaking a piece of the eglantine and holding 
it up to his cuat. 

As I twisted it through the button-hole, I was 
impelled to say: 

‘* No doubt you think me very prudish ; but, indeed, 
I have no scruples at forming an acquaintance witha 
friend of Louise Channing.” 

If I had expected to see him manifest even the 
slightest perturbation, I was disappointed. He looked 
up with what appeared to be a pleased surprise, and 
said: 

** You are, then, the Miss Logan who is her cousin 
—tIrene Logan?” 

“Yes.” And as I spoke, I thought that perhaps 
he would now be less eager in his advances toward 
our acquaintance. 

As I was withdrawing my hand from its duty with 
the sweet-brier, he raised his hand and took mine in 
his, looking down upon me with the dawn of a smile 
in his eyes, saying: 

* You will surely let me touch your hand, then, as 
Iam your cousin’s friend?” 

I do not know how it was; he began that sentence 
with a careless persiflage, but his words died away 
meaninglessly—he did not know what he was saying. 
That mutual hand clasp thrilled me as no other touch 
had done; his glance took an earnestness that. had 
nothing to do with his words. I felt the warmth that 
throbbed in my heart pulsing up to my face, and I 
knew that his own face flushed strangely beneath 
the flash of his eyes. 

It was but an instant that our fingers met; then, 
with a sudden feeling of angry surprise and pride, I 
withdrew my hand, and half turned from the gate. 
He stepped to his horse, his eyes averted, his manner 
having nothing of the winning, half-superficialness 
that characterized him. 

*‘You will pardon my intrusion?” he said,in a 
grave voice. ‘ Will you allow me to call upon you?” 

I bowed assent, dimly conscious of some vague 
thrill of pleasure as I listened, and knew that he 
would come again. 

Was he a flirt? I did not know what he had been, 
but had I felt for one instant that predilection in 
him, I should have only felt a contempt for and dis- 
belief in him. In all the days that followed—that 
time whose memory is golden and bright—he never 
appeared again precisely as he did at first The airy, 
soap-bubble brilliance of his talk and glance disap- 
peared; he was not gallant, in the sense that he had 
been; he never came near me; he never touched my 
hand. He was with me almost constantly during the 
remainder of the summer, and not until the mellow 
sweet of September had come did I begin to 
realize that a shadow of parting hung over us. 

Did I, then, love this man? I had not thought of 
such athing. I had forgotten all I should have re- 
membered. Now and then came a letter from Ever- 
ard Jerome, which I read with a listless heart, and 
put away without a second perusal. He was further 
from my life than ever, and I stubbornly refused to 
look into that future which had apparently beeh pre- 
pared for me. Something would happen—I did not 
know what—but I looked upon my marriage with 
Jarome as an impessibility. Still, I was drifting to 
it, and awaiting it with a stolidness that was full ofa 
dull pain. 

It was the second week in September. I was com- 
ing from the post-eflice, whither I had been,.as in 
duty bound, to get Jerome’s letter. It was in my 
pocket, unopened, for I did not care to break in upon 
the delicious thoughts of the delicious night. A half- 
grown moon was in the heavens, whose blue was 
deep as ametbyst. I walked along on the ridge of 
the beach, with the ocean on one side, and the marsh 
stretching on the other to the hilly, picturesque up- 
land beyond it. At the foot of that upland wound a 
narrow, romantic road, along which I heard the roll 
of carriages, for the place was the resort of many 
pleasure-seekers. : 

I went slowly, for the night was too perfect to be 
easily parted with. It was low tide, and the sands 
sloped down glittering in the moonlight, the soft ripple 
seeming the very voice of that light. Mingling with 





everything, enchanting everything, in the deeps of ; 


my heart I was conscious of the sweet, strong gaze of 
one pair of eyes, that had dwelt upon me with that 
look of entire self-forgetfulness and love which alone 
has power to move one with enduring power. 

I lingered in my walk, and had not reached the 
half of the path across the ridge, when, in the fra- 
grant stillness of the evening, I fancied I hearda 
shout—a cry that seemed to ask for help. Half 
thinking it was only the echo of some other cry, I 
only paused an instant and looked across the marsh, 
from whence the sound came. I saw only the flat 
level of tall grass waving slowly, the pools of dark 
water lying silently. As I looked, a dark bird went 
circling slowly over, and disappeared among the trees 
beyond the flat. I shuddered, and hurried on, some 
undefined fear in my soul. 

Again that cry! this time an unmistakable halloo 
for help, coming from the marsh. The wic> was 
familiar, though pitched in a keyin which I had 
never heard it. 

If my face grew cold and white I did not know it. 
I was only conscious that there rushed through me a 
burning determination to help and save; that my 
muscles responded to that resolve, and became like 
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elastic steel. Glowing with this fierce life, which 
would not admit the thought of defeat, I ran back a 
short distance and down to the edge of the marsh. I 
knew the path across the flat, and had been acrogs in 
the day-time. I bad been warned sufficiently to 
know that any deviation from that path was very 
dangerous; that the slimy mud was waiting to suck 
in anything that trusted to it. « 

As Iran, I did not know by what means I should 
helphim. I only knew that Ishould doit. Ireached 
the narrow path that wound close by the marsh. I 
saw Leon half way across; he had strayed a few feet 
from the only safe path, and was sinking in the bog. 
The moonlight, glinting over the dark water, flashed 
upon Leon’s face, and revealed the pale splendor 
there. I knew that at that moment he saw and 
recognized me, for he exclaimed: 

“Go back! Don’t venture here!” 

His tone was imperative, but I had no thought of 
obeying him. I thought I could have died rather 
than see him sink there. I turned to the fence, that 
was but a few yards away, and pulled a rail from it, 
tearing my hands without knowing it, palpitating 
with an excitement that filled my whole being. Amid 
all the hurrying thoughts that sped through my 
brain, I was glad that 1 wore a short dress—the gay- 
colored thing I had once worn at a gymnasium. It 
left me free to use what strength I had. 

With the rail in my hands, } stepped carefully upon 
the narrow footpath, watching lest my feet should 
stray beyond its width. The moon glare lighted me, 
and I trod safely until within a few feet of the place 
opposite where Leon stood. Then, I do not know 
how it was, but as if I had been walking upon the 
dizzy edge of a precipice, my brain suddenly whirled 
and blinded my eyes, and I made one step down- 
ward in the treacherous stuff. The agony of that 
moment! I should not, then, save him! 

I recovered my clearness of mind at the first false 
motion. As my foot sunk, a superhuman strength 
seemed given me. At that instant, even with all the 
horror of it, my whole frame thrilled with the love 
and despair of the words which burst from Leon’s 
lips: 7 

“My God! OTrene!” 

I sprang upright upon safe ground, and bending 
forward, I extended the pole toward him. He had 
kept as still as possible, not floundering ‘about; but 
he had already sunk to his kneer, and the horrible 
clinging mud was rising about him at every breath. 
As he grasped the rail, I braced my feet as firmly as 
possible, having no thought but that I should suc- 
ceed. He steadied himself and tried to extricate 
himself, but as he saw how I bent to the strain, he 
relaxed his hold somewhat, and said: 

“Tt is too much for you. I will not pull you in 
also. Let me go!” 

“Obey me!” I said, in a voice that sounded stern 
and unlike my own. ‘‘T will not allow you to pull 
me in, but I willsave you. Have no thought of me. 
Only try to reach this firm earth. I command, I 
entreat that you do just as I say.” 

He must have felt the truth of my words, for he 
obeyed me, and the strength upon which I had relied 
did not fail me. Slowly, with painful, continued 
effort—for he would be too careful of me—he reached 
the path and stepped up beside me. 

I suppose that I was pale. I know that I trembled 
with a faint, breathless tremor; that my hands were 
icy, and my lips, even, stiff and cold. Leon’s face 
was pallid with exhaustion, but there was a brilliance, 
a beautiful light upon it, that penetrated my soul; 
that made even my overpowering fatigue something 
full of a strange bliss. He led me slowly along the 
path, and to the shingly slope of the beach ridge. 

I do not know what happened to me, but at the 
first step upon the safe ground of the beach, strength 
and consciousness slipped from my grasp. The 
awakening—the burning remembrance of which will 
not desert me—came in Leon’s arms; his lips were 
breathing over mine, and murmuring incoherent 
words of passionate love. For one moment I lay 
quiet, knowing but the bappiness ot being loved by 
him. The next instant the terrible flood of recollec- 
tion and realization came to me, like an avalanche of 
ice, crushing the warmth and the joy out of my heart. 
I withdrew myself from his embrace, and said, ina 
cold, low voice: 

* Let us go home, Mr. Leon. I am tired.” 

“ Yes, we will g,” he responded, barring the way, 
and taking both my hands with strong clasp; “ but 
nvt until the words that fill my soul are said. What- 
| ever ties bind you to-night, I will tell you that I love 
you—you only of all the women in the world; that 
any other fate but a life with you is hateful to me—” 

**O, be silent!” I cried, putting out my hands, as if 
to avert his words. ‘I cannot listen—you must not 
speak!” 

He held my hands again, in a clasp tirm as iron and 
tender as love. 

“ Be not troubled. I take this right. If you love 
me, heaven and earth shall not part us. We belong 
to each other.” 

His eyes were burning upon me. I trembled be- 
neath that gaze. A rapid fuotstep crushed the gravel 
behind us, and then a voice said: 

“Ah! is it you, Irene? I fancied itmust be. How 
fortunate that I came this way from the depot!” 

Everard Jerome took the hand which hung by my 
| side and held it in his own, with an air as if it be- 
| longed tohim. I had always liked him thoroughly, 
I thought, until then; then I hated him, and shrank | 
from his touch. He was not lacking in a certain | 





| power of perception, and he looked sharply from one 
} to the other. 





| Leon was deathly white, and stood looking at 


Jerome with a look that appeared to dive into his 
soul. He greeted him politely when I managed to 
say his name, then making hasty excuses, Leon bid 
us good-evening and walked away. The first thing 
Jerome said, after a long silence: 

“Trene, do you love that man?” 

It was beyond my power to equivocate, or answer 
differently than I did. 

“T love him,” I said. 

Another long silence, during which it seemed 1 
lived a hundred years. At last he spoke: 

‘* Whatever I may have hoped time would effect in 
your feelings towards me—for before you have, at 
least, loved no other than me—I have no hope now. 
Iam not so senseless as to hold you to our engage- 
ment. We will be friends, now.” 

Tears of a twofold emotion filled my eyes. I was 
inexpressibly sorry, and I respected him more than 
ever. I had no hope of a life of bappiness and love, 
for I knew the tie which bound Leon; but now, with 
the knowledge of what love was filling my whole 
being with an exquisite pain, I could never marry 
Jerome. Not considering my own feelings, I would 
not wrong him so much, for it could be conferring no 
happiness upon him. 

In spite of the pain of the interview, and my pity 
for him, I felt as if relieved from a terrible load which 
I had borne for long. 

He went away early, and I sat alone in the little 
parlor, which was lighted only by the moon. The 
hours of the early fall evening were getting on, but I 
disliked to stir. I was alone with the sweetness of 
the night, and the thronging of my own thoughts. 
The door opened, and my hostess entered, with a 
light, and a newspaper fluttering in her hand. 

‘James has been up to the village, and brought 
home a B—— paper,” she said. “I thought you’d 
like to look at it.” 

She sat down, and politeness compelled me to take 
the paper, though I felt then no interest in it. Hold- 
ing it in my hands, the first words that fastened my 
eyes were the words that told of the marriage of 
Louise Channing. 

I could not stay long in the room after that. Life, 
and hope, and surprise blazed up too strongly in my 
heart. 

Is there much need to tell the rest? Leon had 
never been engaged to Louise. He was not bound at 
all. It was the gossiping story that an intimate 
friend of Louise bad told me for truth. 

The golden future that blessed us two, as we talked 
of it, has fulfilled its promises, for it was love, indeed, 
that we felt. Time healed the wound in Jerome’s 
life, for I had never loved him, and he found, at last, 
the happiness of a mutual affection. 





MRS. WILKINS’S CLUB. 


BY JOHN QUILL. 

‘Bur, Mr. Wilkins, you don’t understand what—” 

** Now don’t talk to me any more on that subject. 
I’m sick of hearing you cackle. I tell you, I don’t 
approve of that club, and I don’t want you to belong 
to it. Do you hear me? I say you shan’t belong to 
it. I wont have you going down there and exposing 
family secrets, and letting all the women around 
town know what a ridiculous old chucklehead I’ve 
got for a wife—” 

“Mr. Wilkins, ’ll—” 

“And undertaking to preach women’s rights toa 
lot of pigeon-toed, flaffy old girls, each of whom has 
been trying all her life to get a habeas corpus on some 
single man or other, but never found any who had 
such bloody bad taste as to have her. I say I wont 
have it. It’s perfectly ridiculous for a woman like 
you, who has about as much idea about writing an 
essay as a spoiled oyster has of thorough-bass, to 
undertake to read a paper on ‘ Woman’s Mission.’ In 
my opinion, women had better be missionaries at 
home, and try to convert victuals into dinners, than 
be going round reading documents like that you’ve 
been writing, about three miles long.” 

“Mr, Wilkins, that’s no such thing, and —” 

* Three miles long, on a subject you don’t know 
anything at allabout. I’d like to know what sense 
there is in covering three or four million sheets of 
paper with your ideas, even if you had any? I sup- 
pose you’ll be wanting me next to hire a tray to haul 
your manuscript round to the club room; but I give 
you fair warning, I aint a going to do it, not if I know 
myself, and I think | do.” 

* You know I don’t want—” 

“You don’t expect those old women to set it out 
while you read the whole of that, do you? Why, you 
must be crazy! You seem to forget that human 
beings don’t otten live more than threescore and ten 
years, and it'll take you that long to get half through, 
and they a sleeping all the time. You’d better take 
around a demijohn of Hoffaan’s anodyne, and be 
done with it.” 

“ Wilkins, you talk like a—” 

“Yd just like to know what you want to vote for, 
anyhow. In my opinion, you’d better de-vote your 
attention to your family. A pretty-looking spectacle 
you’ll make, going to the polls and getting into plug 


rousses, and having your eyes blacked and your nose | 


bloodied, and your ridiculous bonnet smashed over 
your eyes, and making stump speeches; not but what 
you’d do well on the speech. You've got an extra 
gift that way.” 

** Wilkins, you must be crazy.” 

“And wandering around the streets in processions, 
carrying a torchlight, and coming home greasy about 
four o’clock in the morning, smelling of coal oil, By 


George! I say I wont have it. If you haven’t any 
respect for yourself, you shall have for your children 
and me. You shall, by George!” 

“You know I don’t intend to—” 

“T expect nothing else next but you'll be wanting 
to be boss of this shanty, and be putting on airs, and 
trying to wear the trowsers. But you shan’t wear 
mine. If you go fooling around with my dry goods, 
you'll get yourself into trvuble; mind, I tell you. I 
don’t want you straddiing about in my clothes, let 
me tell you. I don’t meddle with your petticoats, 
and one thing another; dol? And 1 give you notice, 
I want you to let my things alone.” 

“ But Wilk—” 

‘** Let them alone, and be decent. You needn’t go 
around bragging, and thinking I’m proud of you. 
I’m mortified half to death about your outrageous 
behaviour. You’re enough to aggravate a plaster of 
Paris angel, you are. Why don’t you try to be gen- 
teel, and go down and practise on the front door- 
steps with a bar of soap and a scrubbing-brush, in- 
stead of howling arcund this town about woman’s 
rights, and making a perfectly absurd old jackass of 
yourself? Why don’t you be of some use in the 
world, like Smith’s wife, who had her leg cut off last 
week by accident, but instead of sitting down and 
yelping and bellowing over it, she gave it to Smith to 
have knife-handles and buttons made out of the 
bone? Why don’t you do like her, and try to live for 
some purpose, hey?” 

“ What an awful story, Wilk—” 

“I expect nothing else but you'll be sporting a 
high hat next, and trying to part your hair behind; 
what you’ve got left of it, at least.” 

* Wilkins, I’ll scratch—” 

** But.I don’t care ksw much bigger fool you make 
of yourself, only you're just polluting the minds of 
my offspring, and teaching them to walk in the road 
toruin. It’s too outrageous for anything. There’s 
Breckenridge Augustus has been and saved up and 
bought a high hat, and he staggers around under it, 
looking more like some ol 1 clothes pin with an iron 
pot hung on it than like the child of respectable 
parents. There’s more hat than there is boy, and 
the first thing you know he’ll shut up in it, likea 
telescope, and very likely smother to death, and all 
along of your ridiculous tomfoolery and neglect of 
your own offspring.” 

‘Wilkins, that is ridiculous”’ =, 

T say it’s shameful that you should set such an 
example to your children, and stuff such ideas into 
Holoternes Montgomery’s head, that he’s doing his 
all-fired best to grow a moustache, until it’s drawing 
all the strength out of his scalp, and his head’s get- 
ting bald, and he has rubbed his upper lip with forc- 
ing salve until it’s swelled up about the size of a five 
cent loaf of bread, so that his nose looks like a hole in 
his face, and the boy's constitution is undermined for 
life. It’s perfectly outrageous.” 

“You know that aint so, Mr. Wilk—” 

“And I’ve made up my mind not to stand it any 
longer, for you’ve even spoiled Mary Jane, so that 
she tried to shave herself with my razor, and it slipped 
and would have cut herinnocent throat, if you hadn’t 
taken the edge off hacking at your abominable corns, 
and bunions, and soon. And she’s got so stuck up 
that she has a boy to carry her books to school for 
her, and the little scoundrel thinks he is in love with 
her, and he spends his missionary money buying 
apples for her, and robs the poor, inoffensive heathen 
in a distant land, and prepares himself for a felon’s 
grave, and all because you neglect your children and 
join clubs, and associate with strong-minded old hags, 
and read essays a million miles long, and want to 
vote, and behave yourseii iike the regular slab-sided, 
long-necked, scraggy old heifer that you are. I say—” 

* Take that, now, and if you come back here again 
Vl be the death of you!” said Mrs. Wilkins, as a dull 
thud was heard, evidently proceeding from the con- 
tact of Wilkins’s physical frame with the floor. In 
fact, Mrs. Wilkins had kicked him out of bed. 

But they made it up again, for I heard Wilkins 
abusing his wife in the morning for starching bis 
pocket handkerchief, sy that he rubbed all the skin 
off of his nose. 





BRIDAL INCIDENTS. 


A clergyman in Glasgow used to relate the follow- 
ing: In marrying a couple, he asked the bride, in 
the usual form, whether she would be ‘a loving, 
faithful and obedient wife.” The bride promptly re- 
plied that she would promise to be loving and faith- 
ful, but would not venture on a pledge of uniform 
obedience. The minister paused and demurred. 
“Just say awa, sir,” ejaculated the bridegroom. 
“She has promised to be lovin’ and faithfu’, an’ foul 
fa’ thae fingers,”’ raising his fist, ‘‘ gin she’s no obe- 
idient!’ A similar narrative, in which the bride 
proved the prevailing party, was told by the late Dr. 
| MacLeon, of the Gorbals, Glasgow. The reverend 
| doctor, in marrying a couple, failed to obtain any in- 

dication from the bridegroom as to whether he would 

accept the bride as his helpmate. After a consider- 

able pause, the bride, indignant at the stolidity of 
! her intended husband, pushed down his head with 
‘her hand, at the same time addressing him aloud, 
“Canna ye boo (bow), ye brute?” A Paisley bride, 
| who was being united to a stolid husband, was, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the Rev. Mr. M——, who 
' performed the ceremony, more considerate in her 
| expressions. The bridegroom having given no re- 
| sponse to the question, though often repeated by the 
! minister, “Do you take this woman to be your mar- 

ried wife?” the bride broke in, ‘ Ded, does he, sir; 
| he promises a’ that ye require!” 
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ENGAGEMENTS AND MARRIAGE. 
We have discovered a philosopher out West in the 
person of the editor of the Arcola Illinois Record, who 
has treated us to an article entitled “ Life after Mar- 
riage and Hints to the Engaged,” that would do 
credit to Michelet. Apropos of the “ eng: ts,” 





give everything in return. There will then be more 
husband lovers, and fewer wives complaining of neg- 
lectful husbands. There will be less fashionable 
flirtation with crime at the end of it, and more bus- 
bands proud of their wives and ever anxious to be 
lovers.” 

True, O king; and many a weeping and heart- 
broken'{bride is made thus by ber own folly in not 
seeing ant improving the situation. Instead of a 
bond of flowers, marriage may become, through 
childish exaction, and frivolity, and fond tyranny, a 
bond of iron. Though a man marries a doll, and has 
perhaps made her one, he expects to find a woman 
in the marriagejrelation, and such she should strive 
to be, with all her might, in order that he may bea 
man, made so by the womanly influence she exerts. 
The noble women of the world, loved by noble men, 
were not dolls. Our philosopher proceeds: 

‘¢ Every true man rears an idol of his own fancy, 
somewhere in his household, and at that idol’s feet 
he should be willing to lay all the wealth of his 
heart’s affection. At that idol’s shrine he should 
come in silent confession, and look with almost pagan 
faith to have his prayers answered, and to finda 
balm for sad and weary heart-longings, when all the 
world seems turned against him and the people in 
the world seem all his enemies. No true man will 
be less of the lover when he becomes a husband, if 
the same cour' egies, the same love for him alone, and 
setting aside of all others, be granted and studied by 
the wife. The face will be held as lovingly, the 
glance will follow the motions as longingly, the bou- 
quet of the courtship will find its place in the bouquet 
of married life, if the wife be as careful to return the 
gaze and look for the flowers as before the costly 
gemmed ring became secondary to the plain gold one, 
and before the prelude of their lives was ended and 
the opening act of the drama was begun.” 

A little bigh wrought, but true, and the following 
to husbands is just the thing needed, for it is not 
woman’s mission, alone, to make home happy, though 
many seem to think so: 

“Let bushands of the present day not forget, also, 
that the ladies whom they wooed and won are de- 
pendent upon them for love and affection more after 
the marriage than before. Let them guard their 





—the most intensely interesting period of life, during 
which the skies are filled with rosy light, and all the 
earth is pulsing with ecstasy, to the parties engaged, 
but which are cold and ordinary to everybody else— 
the editor says: 

“Young women passing through the chrysalis 
state of an engagement, demand that every common 
flower of their daily lives shall be a veritable tnberose 
or camelia, and expect their lovers to keep up the 
supply, whether tuberoses and camelias are ten dol- 
lars apiece or fifty cents a bunch. In old times, 
when the fathers and mothers of the present genera- 
tion began life, they knew that the world owed them 
a living, and all they wanted was that the place they 
lived in should be comfortable. To day, our women 
look for more.” 

Most assuredly they do, and from the “‘ costly gem- 
med ring upon the fore-finger of the lady’s right 
hand,’ extravagance runs to every expense at a time 
when prudence and economy require a saving in or- 
der to be ready to meet the necessities of the matri- 
monial condition. Life has grown more artificial, 
too, since the fathers and the mothers began their 
career. In their days, courting was a trial of the 
character of each, intrinsically, and a calico dress 
and a homespun coat were the height of ambition in 
the way of adornment. Now, lovers worship earrings 
and broadcloth, and study for appearance is more 
than the study of mental or spiritual or manual ca- 
pability. Indeed, the latter, if discovered, might be 
a@ drawback in the scale of worth, for few marry 
now-a-days with any intention of work, and the old 

“discipline of the mothers is no example for the girls 
to follow. The servant is a prospective necessity, 
and education is made to conform to it. The thought 
of doing housework anil supe: intending a home never 
enters into the calculation, and even the bridal 
troussean is in too many instances made a matter of 
great expense in dressmakers’ bills, that must tell in 
the life to come—not in the other world, but this. 
The “two rooms,” the acwe of comfort in the old 
time, can no longer suffice, and moderate furniture 
looks so mean in contrast with what the snobs and 
the shoddies possess, that nune, of however humble 
pretensions, can for a t think of beginning life 
thus, and so extravagant ideas run to debt, and debt 
to ruin often, before a life is well begun. 

The engagewent period should be one of probation, 
fitting the engagers for wholesome duties, and good 
judgment should be exercised in preparing for the 
realities that they know await them in the marriage 
relation, when bread and beef assume their preroga- 
tive, and the rose-leaf fades betore the sway of 
Ovlong. The home should and does express the 
character of those who make it, and what a fictitious 
and artificial people it denotes, too often! A meagre, 
starved comfort, to an immense deal of show—as 
disproportioned as was Falstafi’s bread to his sack. 





continues: 


holds and their wives from the graceless para- 
sites of the present society, and expect only that 
which they are willing to return. Let them learn to 
love and value the society of the wife, notonly when 
sickness and despondency find comfort and hope in 
the soft touch of the blue-veined hand, or the loving 
tribute of a wife’s kiss, but when the heart glistens 
in the glance and the whole fabric of a woman’s 
trusting spirit is betrayed in her affectionate devo- 
tion. Then we shail have better wives to render all 
the life a honeymoon, and every man too true to his 
own nature to forget the lover when he becomes the 
husband.” 





THE AMERICAN UNION.—We see it announced 
that this admirable paper commences a series of 
thrilling adventures in its next issue, from the pen of 
the popular author of ‘ Life in Australia,” ‘“ Gold 
Hunters,” “ Busbrangers,” etc., etc. These adven- 
tures are to be entitled “* THE DEAD ALIVE; or, Our 
* Gold Hunters in Europe,” and promise to be even 
more interesting and exciting than the author’s pre- 
vious works. 





Evshion and Gossip. 


THE LATEST STYLE OF WINTER CLOAKS.—In 
making up our weekly report of fashions, we can 
state that as far as cloaks are concerned, the round 
style has not as yet superseded the paletot shape by 
any means, and will not fur some time to comg. The 
tendency seems rather to be towards the tight-fitting 
pelisse, which is exceedingly well adapted to the 
present narrow style of dress. The new style in 
round cloaks is nearly shawl-shaped, deep, and 
rounded upon the back, with a square or pointed 
real or simulated hood, and shawl front. This design 
is very handsomely made in dark blue or purple vel- 
vet cloth, richly trimmed with heavy galloon and jet 
embroidery. Velvet cloth has obtained a great 
vogue this season, and is much more elegant and de- 
sirable than the mixed or tufted cloths which were 
worn last year. In the best qualities it is almost 
equal in appearance to Lyons velvet; is, of course, 
more durable, and does not need lining; otherwise it 
is almost as expensive. Brown, purple and Hum- 
boldt blue are the popular colors; but charming 
little coats are also made in white velvet cloth, sim- 
ply bound with thick satin and finished with large 
pearl buttons. A very new cloth, employed almost 
exclusively for jackets fur young ladies, is called star 
cloth. It is a velvety fabric, dotted with beads, very 
small and in different colors. Upon black, small 
amber and white opaque beads are used; upon scar- 
let, blue, black and white. The jackets are bordered 
with a narrow fringe of the beads, or with a silk or 





chenille fringe containing their colors. Real seal- 


| skin and Astracan jackets are among the most dis- 
But we return to our friend, the editor. He, 


tinguished styles for the season, but adapted only 


| for city wear, and for those who can afford a variety 
“As our young ladies admire their gallants as ' 


of garments. A handsome, substantial cloth cloak 


lovers, let them strive to keep them so when the , is best for those who can indulge in but one “ best.” 


white satin ribbon of their wedding cards shall have 
lost its lustre, and the monogram and envelop shall 
have gone out of fashion. Let them look upon mar- 
riage as a sober reality, to ennoble the husband and 


AN IMPOLITE K1nG.—The King of Bavaria has to 
look around for another wife. His beautifal young 
cousin refuses to marry him, because he treated her, 


develop the wife. Let them expect everything of | repeatedly, on public occasions, with shameful ne- 


the man whom they choose to cling to in the face of | 
the world; but let them nut be ashamed or afraid to! 


; lect. When they both visited the theatre, the king 
Lever came to her box, but chatted all the evening 


with the pretty actresses, behind the scenes, etc. 
One day he invited her and her parents to his fine 
country seat, and, on arriving there, they found that 
the king had just set out on a hunting excursion. All 
these slights incensed the young Jady so much that 
she finally declared to her parents she would rather 
die an old maid than marry his majesty. The slight- 
ed princess is one of the most beautiful girls of 
Munich. 

FASHIONABLE WEDDINGS.—The fashion now is 
at church weddings to stretch a broad white ribbon 
across the aisle up which the bridal party pass, above 
which none but invited guests are allowed to sit. 
The bridesmaids enter in pairs, unattended by gen- 
tlemen—the groom with his future mother-in-law, 
the bride with her father. Two of the groomsmen 
precede the whole party, and the others follow it. 
After the ceremony, each of them gives an arm to 
one of the maids, as the party leaves the church. At 
least, such is the latest Philadelphia fashion. 


SKATING CosTUMES.—The new skating costumes 
are made in blue or claret-colored cloth, and trimmed 
with a narrow border of gray Persiana or black 
Astracan. The muff and toquet are of cloth, triamed 
with fur to match the dress. Another and very 
effective skating costume is of brown poplin, trimmed 
with bands of velveteen, and worn with velveteen 
paletot, all of thé same color. The small muff and 
toquet are made entirely of seal-skin, with tassels 
formed of fur tails. 

WINTER BONNETS.—The newest winter shape is 
the Marie Antoinette; it is simple, but very stiiking. 
It consists of a high cap of red velvet, surrounded 
wtih a band of white satin, edged or corded with 
velvet. High standing plume of short white ostrich 
feathers, and gold ornaments in front. Another, the 
Metternich, is of white royal velvet, trimmed across 
the front with a bandeau laid in points of bright green 
velvet, through which a band of gold is passed. A 
rich white barb is laid across the top of the bonnet, 
the ends descending upon the shoulder. A short 
ostrich tuft, fastened with a hoop of gold, completes 
the garniture. 

Paris FasHrons.—In Paris the most fanciful 
figures are made of crosscuts on shortcostumes. Fur 
lining to velvet jackets is usually white or gray. The 
most spiteful looking little ferret heads are worn on 
muffs and on boas for the neck. Valencia is decided- 
ly the favorite woollen textare for winter robes. 
Bonnets are a tulle scarf, and room for a flower in 
front. 

STYLE OF Hats.—There is not much change in 
hats. A beautiful evening hat, made by a lady whose 
taste in dress is faultless as well as famous, 
is of Fanchon shape, which really continues to be 
the popular shape for evening hats. The material is 
a feathery tulle, dotted with the tiniest amber beads 
—thrown at it, as it were, at a venture, so as to con- 
vey the impression of flashes of color. Long barbs of 
the same exquisite feathery tulle, which look as if 
they would melt away, pass across the brim, and a 
knot of white velvet, confining a few gilt lily leaves 
on the outside of the hat, completes the dainty coif- 
fure, which, from its size, no more deserves to be 
called a hat than a kitten of a week deserves to be 
called a grimalkin. 

HoME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A Newbury (N. 
Y.) lover left his horse and carriage some distance 
from the house of his adored on a recent dark night, 
and went to spirit his affianced away from her cruel 
parent who had forbidden the bans. When the lov- 
ing pair got back to the carriage, they found the old 
man holding the horse! No marriage has yet taken 
place.——A runaway couple from Kentucky failed to 
get @ license, owing to the fact that their flight was 
in the night, and so drove with aclergyman to the 
middle of the suspension bridge at Cincinnati, and 
were married, neither in Ohio nor Kentucky, without 
leave or license from any one.——A Kentuckian, un- 
der the amorous infiuence of whiskey, pursued two 
young ladies of his acquaintance with the purpose of 
kissing them. In attempting to force open the door 
ot a room in which they took refuge, he put his leg 
through, when the gentle creatures held it fast until 
they had procured a saw and neatly amputated the 
member. Was it a wooden leg?——A couple of fe- 
male practical jokers frightened a young married 
woman into insanity, at Milwaukie, the other day, 
by telling her that her husband was dead.—James 
Bennett, not J. G. B., but a Kentuckian, has just 
eloped with his twelfth bride.——A Cleveland photo- 
grapher shot his female assistant and cat his own 
throat with a jack-knife because she woul: not elope 
with him.——A Washington newsboy was found to 
be a likely young girl in breeches.——The Prince of 
Wales astonished Franktort, and left all manner of 
scandalous stories behind him, after his two days’ 
visit——At the distribution ot prizes to children, 
Eugenie wore a blue satin train robe with a fichu 
Marie Antoinette, and over it a white lace Alencon 
shawl. Her bonnet, a fanchon, was white, trimmed 
with blue feathers. Another rich young English- 
wowan has run off with her father’s groom.——Prince 
Napoleon was recently decorated by the Austrian 
Emperor with the Gran! Cross of the Order of Marie 
Theresa. Showing it to his imperial cousin, and pro- 
testing that he bad done nothing to merit it, the 
latter paid him rather a dubious compliment by 








saying, “ Receive it as a souvenir of a journey which 
was @ source of great satisfaction to me.” 





the subjects. They are vindicated where vindication 
is needed and is tenable, but no toadyism or hero- 
worship marks the praise of the character the author 
depicts. The lectures are in the clear, concise and 
vigorous style for which Mr. Smith is remarkable, 
and can be read with profit by the student of history 
or the lover of antiquarian research when it is pre- 
sented for his pernsal. The periods comprised within 
the active life of each are among the most moment- 
ous in English history. 
Mace’s Farry Book. Home Fairy Tales (Cartes 
du Petit Chatean). By Jean Mace, Editor of the 
by: oer a@' Education; author ot the story of a 
uthful of Bread,”’ etc., etc. Translated by 
Wer L. Booth, Translator of ‘ Labonlaye’s Fairy 
Rook,” etc. With Engravings. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


The publication of Laboulaye’s elegant fairy book 
last Christmas was an event. It had a very large 
sale, and everybody was delighted with it. The pres- 
ent book under notice is a worthy successor to that, 
by the same translator, elegantly printed and illus- 
trated, and a most welcome addition to Christmas lit- 
erature. The best of morals is commended through 
the fairy medium, and with the round-eyed wonder 
attending the perusal of the stories steals in the 
moral to grow like a seed for the benefit of the young. 


“‘ JuDGE Nor:” or Hester Powers’s Girlhood. By 
— Edwin Sheppard. Loring, Publisher, Bos- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: A Course of Lec- 
tures on the Political mesa | of England. By 
Goldwin Smith. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The lectures are analyses of the characters of Pym, 

Cromwell and Pitt, names illustrious in the political 

history of England. An i deal is ded 

into the limits of these three lectures, and ample 
justice is done the statesmanship and patriotism of 


she is a very affecting story of a young and beau- 
tiful girlin humble life becoming subjected to fear- 
ful suspicions, through her unfortunate association 
with those above her in rank, ending in her death in 
prison, and her subsequent vindication, The various 
emotions of love, envy, jealousy, pity, remorse, are 
well depicted, and though melancholy, the book is 
very attractive. 

AMERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION. 
By Charles Dickens. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
We are glad that Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have 

published this book at the time of Mr. Dickens’s re- 
appearance among us. Many have forgotten about 
it, aud more have never seen it. People have grown 
wise enough to laugh at its exaggerations, and to ap- 
preciate the truth that underlies its gravest charges. 
Bostonians have every reason to felicitate themselves 
on its great praise of their local institutions, and 
none have any reason to complain. Mr. Dickens 
wrote from no feeling of malice, and his satire was 
deserved. Saliva and slavery were his two grand 
points of attack, and both were bad enough. The 
edition is in paper covers. 

THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. An Historical Sketch 
of the Days of Napoleon. By E. Mublbach, author 
of ** Marie Antoinette,” * Seeph and his Court, ‘ad 
“* Berlin and Sans-Souci, ” etc., etc., etc. ‘Trans- 
lated from the German by Rev. W. Binet, A. M. 
Complete in one volume. Illustrated by Gustave 
Fay. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

The story of Josephine of course comprehends all 
that period in French history that immediately pre- 
cedes her introduction, and which has a bearing up- 
on the course which she is to run. Hence we bave 
the French Revolution and some of its terrible inci- 
dents, with glimpses of those engaged in it and its 
victims. The character of Josephine is admirably 
drawn, and the touching story of her life, so brief 
but so eventful, is given as though the author were 
in love with her subject. This is a peculiarity of 
Miss Mublbach’s genius: she does not write as a 
mere book-maker, but as one who is impelled to 
write from a fount of overflowing inspiration fifit 
cannot be repressed, and hence the secret of her suc- 
cess in touching the popular heart. She is an anti- 
quarian of the most industrious sort, and this, with 
poetry and dramatic power, gives history, with her, 
the form of romance. Perfectly familiar with kings, 
warriors, sages and politicians, she presents them to 
our delighted notice, and we see them and hear thera 
as if they were living and moving before us. She is to 
Germany, what Scott, Bulwer and James are to 
English literature Her style is pure, perspicuvus, 
elegant, entirely free from book-making tricks, and 
revealing the highest form of art. For sale by Lee 
. & Shepard. 

OpPpoRTUNITY. A Novel. By Arne Moncure Crane, 


anthor of “ Emily Chester.” Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 


All will remember the sensation that “ Emily 
Chester” caused, and the earnest effort to guess its 
authorship. The memory of that will direct an in- 
terest towards the present volume, that comes to us 
with all the merits of the former production—the 





sweetness of diction and the truthful delineation of 


character, but with vast difference in aim and scope. 
We attempt no description of the book beyond these 
generalities, fur want of room, but assure our read- 
ers of its excellence, and commend it to ther atten- 
tion. 





Our PorTFOLIO.— Ourself-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold niceiy a year’s numbers of the FLAG, wil 
be found a great convenience by any ove who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 





$1.50. 
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Whether in the glare of noon: 
In the smile of day, 

Shrinking from its radiant glo 
Lies my lonely way ; 


Whether in the mystic midnig!’ 
Through its mantling shroud 

Like the wail of lost archangel, 
Speaks my grief aloud, 


In all times and in all places 
Which to us were dear, 

Erst the heavens bent down to 
Still I see thee near. 


Not as then, in lily whiteness, 

Chilled with icy pain, ; 
Not with sad eyes quenched an. : 

Comest thou again; ane 


But with radiance heaven-refle: 
Beauty glorified, 
Seeking for her lingering bridegr 
Comes my faithful bride. 


Wilt thou watch me in all seaso: e 
Check my wayward pace, 



























« And with angel arms enfold me bah 


In a close embrace ? 


Canst thou turn my feet from err: ) 
Purge my faults away ?— 

Canst thou change my soul's blag) i.) eh 
Into perfect day ? ” 


O my love, whom God hath bidd 
Evermore be free, 

Sin surrounds me, passion conqu 
Draw me unto thee! 
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CHAPTER III. 


EN years, with th: Yow wet 
pain, had drop iw 
fathomless urn of e1..\ ‘ 
just trembling on 2 0... 
verge, lay patien Peano. van 
Annie Borden, Fis «ss Chow 
a6 & summer lily, 6). |: | 
among the snowy pi)... | 
\ restless, troubledsl« ..'\\, .. 
wo Outside, a fierce stor): +, 
ing. Alldayand ai i 
rain had fallen in tors.:\.- | 
now, at midnight, ti:--. 
little lull in ite y 
pop the rain 
fall steadily, and the 
ed hoarsely in the | 
and the blinds creaked and rattled as it 
demons were wrenching at their fastenin,y : 
A woman drew asile the curtain, and #1: 
ment looking out into the night. Witha). . 
der, she dropped it again, running her fin: 
the edge, where it fell away a little from 1: 
As she turned towards the light, you sav: 
was @ very handsome woman, with dark 
bair, and brilliant, glowing face. There vw. 
crimson burning in her cheeks, and st). 
gleams, struggling like phosphorescent ligh:. | 
the dusky, half-veilud eyes. 
The storm had evidently made her nervo.:. 
’ flitted uneasily about, first turning down | 
trifle, then examining the little stand of 
bending over the little tambler of vials ant 
until the phosphorescent gleam in her eyes iol 
iteelf in the colorless liquids. Then, cons 
little clock on the mantel, she drew a chy 
light, and, taking @ book from ber pocket, - 
intently a moment, then, evidently satisti. 
it, and put it back again. 
Phere was feeble flutter of white han 
faint voice in the direction of the bed. Glidi 
lessly across the room, she bent over the sic! « 
whose blue eyes were distended with terror. 
“Allan!” she said, in & quick, excited w) 
The woman held her hands firmly in | 





gazed steadily in ber eyes until she grew 
the frightened look died out of them, and : 
lids drooped wearily, and a Img, flutte 
















just fallen asleep, I think. 





swelled up from her bosom, and then she «« 


“ What is it? Shall 1 call your husband’? 


‘ Do you want bir 
“No; yon need net disturb bim. I be 


dreaming again. But O! it was so vivid—so t 
Aud she shuddered visibly, 


“ You must not excite yourself, Jear Mra. } 
“I know; but this seemed so real. Are y 


sure Allan is safe and well?” 


* Sate?” 
“Yes. I suppose it was only a dream, t: 


thought I was awake. I saw you realing a 
ble only an instant before.” 
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y affecting story of a young and beau- 
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, through her unfortunate association 
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we subsequent vindication, The various 
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. book at the time of Mr. Dickens’s re- 
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38 JOSEPHINE. An Historical Sketch 
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he touching story of her life, so brief 
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her subject. This is a peculiarity of 
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4. «an perusal of the stories steals in the 
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Whether in the glare of noontide, 
In the smile of day, 

Shrinking from its radiant glory 
Lies my lonely way ; 


Whether in the mystic midnight, 
Through its mantling shroud, 

Like the wail of lost archangel, 
Speaks my grief aloud, 


In all times and in all places 
Which to us were dear, 

Erst the heavens bent down to grasp thee, 
Still I see thee near. 


Not as then, in lily whiteness, 
Chilled with icy pain, 

Not with sad eyes quenched and rayless 
Comest thou again; 


But with radi: heaven-refiected, 
Beauty glorified, 

Seeking for her lingering bridegroom, 
Comes my faithful bride. 





Wilt thou watch me in all seasons, 
Check my wayward pace, 

And with angel arms enfold me 
In a close embrace ? 


Canst thou turn my feet from error, 
Purge my faults away ?— ° 
Canst thou change my soul's black midnight 
Into perfect day ? 


O my love, whom God hath bidden 
Evermore be free, 

Sin surrounds me, passion conquers, 
Draw me unto thee! 
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THE DOUBLE SECRET. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 
Renner 


CHAPTER III. 


pain, had dropped into th 


Annie Borden. Frail and fai 


rain had fallen in torrents; bu 





and the blinds creaked and rattled as if a legion o 
demons were wrenching at their fastenings. 

A woman drew asiile the curtain, and stood a mo- 
ment looking out into the night. With a little shud- 
der, she dropped it again, running her fingers down 
the edge, where it fell away a little from the casing. 
As she turned towards the light, you saw that she 
was avery handsome woman, with dark eyes and 
bair, and brilliant, glowing face. There was a fierce 
crimson burning in her cheeks, and strange opal 
gleams, struggling like phosphorescent lights,through 
the dusky, half-veiled eyes. 

The storm had evidently made her nervous, for she 
 flitted uneasily about, first turning down the lamp a 
trifle, then examining the little stand of medicines, 
bending over the little tumbler of vials and powders, 
until the phosphorescent gleam in her eyes reflected 
itself in the colorless liquids. Then, consulting the 
little clock on the mantel, she drew a chair to the 
light, and, taking a book from her pocket, studied it 
intently a moment, then, evidently satistied, closed 
it, and put it back again. 

‘here was a feeble flutter of white hands, and a 
faint voice in the direction of the bed. Gliding noise- 
lessly across the room, she bent over the sick woman, 
whose blue eyes were distended with terror. 
“Allan!” she said, in a quick, excited whisper. 
The woman held her hands firmly in hers, and 
gazed steadily in her eyes until she grew calm, and 
the frightened look died out of them, and the white 
lids drooped wearily, and a long, fluttering sigh 
swelled up from her bosom, and then she said: 

“ What is it? Shall 1 call your husband? He has 
just fallen asleep, I think. Do you want bim?” 
“No; yon need net disturb bim. I have been 
dreaming again. But O! it was so vivid—so terrible!” 
And she shuddered visibly. 

* You must not excite yourself, dear Mrs. Borden.” 
“TI know; but this seemed so real. Are you quite 
sure Allan is safe and well?” 

* Sate?” 

“ Yes. I suppose it was oply a dream, though I 
thought I was awake. I saw you reading at the ta- 


~~~ ~~ | Allan. He sometimes repeats the name in his sleep; 


(Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1867, | and once—it was a good many years ago—I found a 
by EL.iotT, THoMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office 0 





EN years, with their bliss and 


fathomless urn of eternity; and, | Borden’s pure eyes closed—closed to all the darkness, 
> just trembling on its shadowy | and tumult, and strife of earth, to greet the radiant 
verge, lay patient, suffering | dawning of the eternal day. 


as @ summer lily, she lay back | and walked to the door. She was very pale, save a 
among the snowy pillows, in the | small crimson spot that burned on either cheek. She 
restless, troubled sleep ofillness. | did not shrink nor cry out at sight of the black, glit- 
Outside, a fierce storm was rag- | tering eyes that looked at her from the narrow strip 
ing. All day and all night the | of doorway. She had seen them for the last fifteen 


now, at midnight, there came a 


little lull in its violence, al-| whisper, grasping her arm until she bit her lips to 
though the rain continued to | avoid crying out’with pain; “ how in the name of all 
fall steadily, and the wind roar- | the fiends came you here?” 


ed hoarsely in the chimneys, **Let me pass, Arnold. Don’t yousee? Mrs. Bor- 


The woman gave a quick start, and looked at her 
keenly. 

“ What did you see?” she said, sharply. 

“T saw & man—a man with wild, restless black 
eyes, and heavy black hair falling in tangled curls 
about a pale, dark face—standing in that door.” 

The crimson in the handsome face paled a little, as 
she involuntarily raised her head, and gave a quick 
glance towards the door. It was open, perhaps a 
hand-breadth, but there was no oné there. 

‘* Well?” she said, her glance returning. 

“Tsaw him look at you with such a strange look; 
and then he went across into Allan’s room, and, 
though the doors were all closed between, I saw him 
just as plainly as I see you now, and he took a pistol 
from his breast, and held it close to Allan’s head; but 
it only snapped, and with a muttered curse he turned 
away.” 

“You are nervous,” she said; “let me give you 
some of your drops.” . 

She went to the little stand, and, bending over, 
mixed the draught with fingers that trembled slight- 
ly, despite the powerful will. Evidently this dream, 
combined with the influence of the storm, had rather 
unsettled her nerves, for it was not often that her lip 
paled, or her hand faltered. 

Mrs. Borden drank the mixture, smiling faintly, as 
she said: 

“If it were not wrong, I should almost wish you 
would give me adraught as pleasant as this, from 
whose effects I should never wake again to this weari- 
ness and pain.” 

The hand in hers drew suddenly back. 

* Don’t shrink, my dear Mrs, Linn. I hope tohave 
grace to wait patiently my appointed time. If it 
were not for my husband and child—poor Allan! I 
fear sometimes that I have been a sad burden to him, 
though he has never complained. But there is—I 
don’t know why I am telling you this—or perhaps it 
is my fancy, though I don’t think it is all that—there 
> | is somewhere a woman whose name is Esther, who is, 
or has been at some time, connected in some way with 


scrap of poetry in his pocket-book, with ‘Esther’ 
signed to it, in a woman’s fair, graceful hand. I put 
it carefully back, and never looked in his pocket-book 
again. 1 did not want to know if it were there or 
not. Somehow, I feel strangely about this woman— 
this Esther—as if she has, some way, a right to my 
place when I am gone.” 

“You are tiring yourself. Lie still and try to 
sleep,” was the low answer, from lips whose ashen 
hue almost rivalled those of the sick woman. 
“Tamsleepy. How fair and pleasant it is growing 
—is it dawning? You will remember about Esther?” 
@| And, with these words fading on her lips, Annie 


|} When the hand relaxed its hold, the woman arose 


t | minutes; how long had they seen her? 
“Marie Delmance!” he exclaimed, in a hoarse 


f | den is worse--dying, perhaps. We have been expect- 
ing it for weeks. Perhaps it would be as well for you 


trying to wrench her arm trom his grasp. 


“ What is it?” she asked, lowering her eyes. 
known since her strange disappearance?” 


face. 

“TI do not; I have never known.” 

‘I think you tell the truth,” he said, relaxing his 
hold a little. “One thing more: do you suppose 
Borden knows?” 

“1 cannot answer for Mr. Borden’s knowledge, sir. 
Let me pass! Or are you unwilling I should go to 
his room, lest I make some discovery?” 

* Discovery?” 

“QO, I forgot the pistol snapped !”” 

‘* Marie, say one word to any one, if you dare! Do 
you understand? Now I will go. Perhaps this 
Jaithful and affectionate husband would like to take 


you can do as you think best about enlightening kim. 
Au revoir.” And, with a stealthy step, Arnold Searle 
disappeared in the darkness, while Mrs. Lynn pro- 


the change in his wife. 

Sharp and clear the tolling bell rang out on the 
frosty Decenber air. Pevple came to the door, lis- 
tened, and wondered who was dead. 

Luke Anthony stood on the back stoop, while be- 
side him was his wite, holding her apron over her 
head, and listening intently, with a solemn face. 
“Thirty-five! It’s poor Mrs. Borden, you may 
depend. Well, one can’t wish her back; she’s had 
her share of suffering. What do you s’pose Borden 
will do?” 

‘*Marry that widow that’s been nussin’ his wife, 
most likely.” 





ble only an instant before.” 





“Why, Luke Anthony; aint you ashamed! And 


“A moment or two either way will not matter to | departu 


her, now. Tell me one thing, Marie, and tell me | ing occurred to him that she was not to continue in 
truly, or, as sure as heaven, I will stay here and see | the house as before. 
Borden myself!” And he gave her a meaning look. 


He held her firmly, compelling her to look in his 


a last farewell of his wife! If he wisses anything, | 


to look round for somebody to take my place.” 


there. She’s a clever one, now I tell you.” 


hope she’ll keep her sweet, gentle ways as well.” 


fellow.” 


thank fortune!” 


thusiasm, his dark eyes kindling with excitement. 
drew up his horses with a-- 

storm.” 

last night.” 


*tis this mornin’. Heerd the news, I s’pose?” 


tolled for.” 


“Sho! you don’t say so! How did it happen?” 


Hatch. He remembers of leavin’ the doors open. 
He’s quite sure it couldn’t ’a happened afore, ’cause 
he’s an oncommon light sleeper; and, besides, Mis 
Linn, who was a-watchin’ with Mis Borden, never 
heerd nothin’.” * 

‘* Well, if that isn’t the beat! He must be a mighty 
mean sneak, to take advantage of a man like that.” 
“That’s what I say—an onfeelin’ wretch!” p 
** Hope they’ll ketch him!” ejaculated Mrs. Antho- 
ny, which very laudable wish was echoed by her hus- 
band, and the neighbor, who, gathering up his reins, 
drove on, circulating the “news” as he went. 

But they did not, although the most earnest efforts 
were made for his discovery. 

A few days after the funeral of his wife, Mr. Bor- 


to make yoyr escape while you can,” she said, coolly, | den went home to find Mrs. Linn’s trunk packed, 


and in the hall, and that lady dressed and ready for 
He was simply astonished, it never hav- 


‘*T am glad you have come, Mr. Borden,” she said, 
coming forward to meet him. “I had not time to 


“Do you know where Esther is? Have you ever | come up to your office, as the train leaves in half an 


hour.”’ 

“Train? What train? Where are you going?” 
| Then, recollecting himself, he colored slightly, as he 
added, ‘‘ Pardon my rudeness, Mrs. Linn; but it 
took me so by surprise—your going. I had neglected 
to speak about it, but I had supposed you would con- 
tinue on as you had done.” 

“You forget that there isno further need of my 
services,” she said, quietly. 

‘*Not the same services, perhaps; but I had hoped 
you understood it. Pardon me for presuming so 
much on your kindness and pity. I see now, when it 
is too late, what I ought to have seen before. You 
have better and more congenial employment than 
taking the care and trouble of a family like mine?” 
“It isn’t that,” she said, quickly. ‘“ I have no em- 





| ployment--that is, until I can find some.” | 


** Your friends perhaps object.?” 
“T bave no friends,” she fultered, her voice trem- 


ceeded to rouse Mr. Borden, and acquaint him with | bling with an emotion which she seemed Struggling tremulous lip, “mamma wishes to be very quiet; 
| Wont her little girl go back to the parlor with Mr. 


! to suppress. 
| Then why were you going?” } 
“TJ thought you did not want me longer,” she said, | 
smiling frankly. | 
“And that was why you were going away?” 
“ Yes; that was the reason,” pulling nervously at | 
the tringe of ber scarf, | 
« The sole reason?” | 


** Certainly!” flashing a look of surprise out of ber 


great bewildering eyes. ‘ Wasn’t that reason 
| enough?” she added, sucdenly dropping ber voice. 
A slight flush of color rose to bis face. He took 


one or two turns across the floor, stupping abruptly 
before her. 


Mrs. Borden not yet under ground. I do believe it’s 
the first thing some folks think of when a woman | for my neglect? It had seemed so natural that you 
dies. I hope when J die, that people will have the | should stay, that I had not imagined the possibility 
decency to wait untill am buried, afore they begin | of your going. Ido not think your duties will be 


“ Well, l’ll admit it’s rather soon; but mark my | Alfred needs other care than hers. Besides, she is 
word if that woman don’t manage to get in mistress | not used to having the thought and care of things. 


* Yes, too clever to suit me. That little girl of | do much better than a stranger.” 
hers, though, is as sweet and pretty as a blush rose. 
She doesn’t look a bit like her mother. Folks say she | out such an encumbrance might please you better.” 
aint so handsome; but J like her looks better. She'll 
make a master pretty girl, one of these days. I only | confess it never struck mein that light before. What 


‘‘ Mother,” broke in an excited voice, “Alfie Borden | Would you believe mie, Mrs. Linn, I was quite shock- 
says she is going to be his wife, some time, when he | ed at the alarming precocity of that young gentle- 
is a man. Do you believe it, mother? I don’t! I | man, the other day. The bare anticipations of his 
don’t believe Edie would have such an idle, selfish | family arrangements—which, by the way, intimately 


‘Hush, Wayne! You mustn’t say unpleasant | Come, Mrs. Linn, permit me to order that trunk to 
things of your play-fellows. Alfred Borden’s father | your room, and let me have the pleasure of seeing 
is rich, and he has no need to work. Besides, he’s | you in your old place at dinner.” 
never known what it was to be denied anything, and 
that is apt to make people selfish. As for Edith Linn, | dark lashes that swept her cheek glittered with 
it’ll be time enough for her to think about having | tears. 
anybody, @ dozen years hence. Why, the child aint 
more’n eight years old! There aint any children in | try to please you.” 
these days; I don’t know what the world is coming 
to, for my part. It wasn’t so when I was young, | Mrs. Lynn was established as housekeeper in one of 


“But, mother, I didn’t say that Edith did think of 
—of what I said. It was Alfie who said it; she didn’t | thony said, when he beard of it, ‘ Remember what 
know anything about it. I don’t care if his father is | I told you, Molly.” 
rich; it don’t make him any better, does it? J think 
it’s the grandest thing in the world to work. It’s | puts in that woman, tbat he don’t know nothin’ 
what makes the world move,” he said, with eager en- | about. Like as not she took that money. I’ve no 


A neighbor, coming from the direction of the town, 
‘Mornin’, neighbor. Fine mornin’, after the | flout at an hand 
“ Wall, yes; pretty frosty, though. Powerful storm | confidence in her. A handsome face will lead a man 
“ Powerful! I never see Rock River much higher’n 


No, I haint actually heerd ; but I reckon Borden’s 
wife is gone. Wife and I concluded ’twas her the bell | No one could tell anything about her. All people 


‘Yes, the poor thing’s gone, they tell me. Drop- | tea at the Winnebago House, leading her little girl 
ped off quite sudden at last. My old woman was up | by the hand. The marked beauty of both mother 
there yesterday, and she seemed more comfortable; | and chil—contrasting so charmingly as it did—did 
but it quite often happens so, when a body has been | not fail to attract attention. No one conld tell bow it 
ailin’ a long spell. Somethin’ else happened up to | got out, which it did very soon, that she was a young 
Borden’s last night. House broken into, and robbed | widow from the East. It was also added that she 
of two thousand dollars, and a gold watch and chain.” | was rich, which latter consideration brought hereven 


‘* Well, Borden thinks somebody must have enter- | class soon dropped off, however, when one day her 
ed the house during the excitement caused by his | place was vacant at the table, and the boarders learn- 
wife’s death—probably while he was gone to call Mis | ed with astonishment thatthe hai gone to Mr. Bor- 


* Mrs. Linn, is it too late for me to make amends 


very hard. Bridget will do all the coarse work; but 


You have become accustomed to our ways, and would 
“But I have a child, Mr. Borden. Some one with- 
“Edie an encumbrance!” he laughed. ‘ Well, [ 


would Master Alfred say to such treason, I wonder? 


concern Miss Edie—made me feel quite antiquated, 


She looked up, smiling brightly, though the long 


“ You are very kind,” she said, simply. “I will 
And go the trunk was returned to her chamber, and 


the most elegant establishments in Rockford. 
“The widder has made her fust move,” Luke An- 


* Tt’s strange what a sight of confidence Borden 


better opinion of her.” 

“Now, Molly, don’t go to bein’ uncharitable. I’ve 
always noticed that women generally are inclined to 
woman.” 

** Mebbe her bein’ handsome accounts for Borden’s 





through the bottomless pit.” 

“Ay, Molly. It’s led many a poor fellow into it, 
undoubtedly.” 

It was something a little strange about Mrs. Linn, 


knew of her, was that one evening she came down to 


more admirers than her beauty had done. But that 


den’s, as nurse and companion to his invalid wife. It 
came about in this way: 

Crossing the bridge, one day, into East Rockford, 
he met a lady and little girl. A heavily-laden team 
was coming up in the other direction. They were 
just at the foot of the bridge, when the woman at- 
tempted to cross in front of the team, evidentiy not 
observing him. He called out, but too late; his 
horses brushed against her, knocking her down, the 
wheels just clearing her. The child, being at the 
other side of her, was uninjured. He sprang out, as 
soon as he could brisg up his horses. She appeared 
insensible, and the child was crying bitterly. A 
number of people had gatbered round, but no one 
chanced to know who she was. After a while, the 
little girl grew composed enough to tell where she 
boarded, and Mr. Borden took her in his carriage to 
her lodgings, holding her in his arms, she still remain- 
ing unconscious. 

Looking in her face, a vague remembrance stirred 
in his heart—a remembrance that haunted and per- 
plexed him. Just as they reached the door, she drew 
a long, fluttering breath, and opened her eyes, grow- 
ing even paler than before, as she glanced into the 
face bending over her. She closed her eyes, with a 
little shudder. Mr. Borden carried her into the par- 
lor, where she soon revived sufficiently to sit up. He 
waited a few moments, to be sure she was not seri- 
ously injured, and then left, promising to call that 
evening, and ascertain more definitely concerning it 
than could then be known. 

“Tf you would assist me to my room,” she said, 
| sweetly, with a little languid gesture, as soon as Bor- 
den had departed. 

Half a dozen sprang up, each eager to render the 
desired service, which she very gracionsly accepted 
from Muller, a young German professor, who bad 
been very devoted ever since ber advent; bidding 
him adieu at the door, with a glance and smile that 
sent his slow blood through his veins at a wild, de- 
| lightfal gallop. 

* Edie, darling,” stooping and kissing the pale, 




















Muller?” 

“If you wish it, mamma,” a faint shadow of regret 
clouding the fine, sensitive face. | 

* 1 think it will be best, dear.” | 

The child pressed ber lips passionate'y to the white, 
slender hand resting on her shoulder, then tarned 
and followed Mr. Muller to the parlor. 

Once in her room, and the door locked, the pretty 
air of languor vanished, and the sweet lips, wreathed 
in tender smiles, grew hard, and stern, and deter- 
mined. 

“ To think that I am ro completely forgotten!” she 





whispered, hcarsely, “‘when 1 should have known Ix 
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THE FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








him among @ million men, though an eternity had 
elapsed! Well, perhaps it is better. He will call to- 
night. I will be careful not to recover too fast,” 
bathing her face, to cool her rising blood. “ It was a 
harrow escape—narrower than I had reckoned on. I 
wonder if the result will be worth the risk?” Then, 
shutting her white teeth sharply together, she mur- 
mured, under her breath, “Ay, but it shall!” 

Three hours after, Mrs. Linn, pale, languid and 
lovely, walked with slow, faltering step into the par- 
lor. Muller sprang forward, drawing an easy-chair 
to the window, where the faint summer breeze dal- 
lied with the light, gauzy curtains, Edith came and 
stood by her mother’s chair, her soft brown curls 
falling over her white shoulders, her lips grieved and 
tremulous, and a wistful look in the clear brown eyes, 
making altogether a pretty picture, in the slant sun- 
light that fell through the long wihdows. 

It was scarce twilight when Mr. Borden called, yet, 
fortunately, dark enough to hide the quick flush that 
she felt mounting to her temples. Mr. Borden was 
not at all insensible to the charm of beauty, and the 
widow did look lovely, and conversed so charmingly, 
with such a pretty air of languor, that he was almost 
as fascinated as Muller, who sat in a corner, looking 
on with dolorous face. 

From this beginning, it is easy to see how the ac- 
quaintance ripened into friendship, until the early 
days of September found the elegant and charming 
Mrs, Linn duly installed as nurse and companion to 
her ‘* dear Mrs. Borden.” To be sure, there were 
some people who made ill-natured remarks, but her 
constant and un wavering care for the suffering woman 
soon disarmed the most suspicious, and she grew to 
be regarded as a sort of Florence Nightingale, in a 
small sphere. 

At first she had impressed Mr. Borden strangely— 
sometimes attracting, and sometimes repelling. He 
could not quite get clear of the vague idea that some- 
where he had seen those dark, bewildering eyes, yet 
strangely enough, he never thought of the bright, 
gipseyish face that he had kissed by the river bank at 
Glencharlie. To tell the truth, Allan Borden had 
kissed too many pretty faces to think of remember- 
ing them all, But one there was—a pale, sweet face, 
with wild-rose tints, and shy, drooping eyes—that 
haunted him continually. The sad, reproachful eyes 
looked at him out of the fairest sunshine, and the 
fiercest storm. Ten years had not sufficed to lay the 
shadowy ghost that haunted him. 7’hat face he could 
never forget; but this other—and he paused, per- 
plexed and utterly at loss. After a little, however, 
the old memory was completely lost in the more pleas- 
ant reality, and the brilliant and charming Mrs. 
Linn completely obliterated and swallowed up all 
shadowy fancies. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE faint May odors blew in from the prairies, and 
down the river bank the wilding scattered its pearly 
flakes over the fresh sward. Something in the quiet 
sky, the scented air, and the awakening earth, touch- 


ed a chord of memory, whose bitter-sweet waters perhapS?” 


surged over the soulof Allan Borden. All day he 
walked asinadream. Haunting memories trooped 


before Lim in endless processions. Duty and Lacli- | partner: 
nation struggled fiercely for the mastery, and Duty “Chalmers, could you get through with the busi- 


finally triumphed. 

He scarcely glanced at the pretty spring toilet with 
which Mrs. Linn had planned to surprise him. And 
yet he saw it all—even to the delicate pink fuchsi 





that drooped in her dark hair, and the pale gloss of “Very well, then; I’m off to-morrow.” 
the emerald satin slippers, half-hidden beneath her Chalmers drummed on the desk a moment, ran his 
trailing robes. He wished he had not, though, and | fingers through his hair, then said, hesitatingly: 


looked resolutely away, swallowing his supper in 
nervous haste. 


* You will take us out to ride to-night, papa?” said | then added, with a light laugh, “Aint I going away 
Alfred, coaxingly. -‘‘Mrs. Linn said perhaps you | expressly to get out of the way of business?” 


would, it was so pleasant.” 


“I cannot, my son,” he replied, without looking | weeks—a little nervously, perhaps, yet with growing 


up. 


“ Q, please do, papa! Mrs. Linn wants to go. She| put on her most becoming dresses and sweetest 
has got on her new dress; do you see, papa, how | smiles, but somehow he did not seem to notice. Al- 


pretty it is? Doesn’t she look real nice in it?” 


Mrs. Linn blushed scarlet, while Mr. Borden said, | vailed upon to go to his father’s room when summon-. 


gallantly, still without looking up: 


“Mrs. Linn always looks well. But, Alfred, as “ Tam going away for a few days, Alfred,” he said, 
much as I would like to comply with your request, I | taking his hand and drawing him towards him. 
cannot to-night. I have letters to write which must | ‘Going away! What will Mrs. Linn say?” he ex- 
not be delayed. Business makes sad slaves of its | claimed, in consternation. 
devotees.” And, bowing to Mrs. Linn, he went out “It will not probably make any difference to Mrs. 


into the hall; and, a few moments later, they heard 
his quick, impatient strides overhead—heard them 
for a good half-hour, until the mists began to creep 
up over the river, and the soft gold faded out of the 
western sky. 

Alfred and Edith speedily forgot their disappoint- 
ment in sleep, but there was one who did not forget. 
The light in Mr. Borden’s chamber shone out on the 
frésb, dewy sward. Under the shadow of the cotton- 
woods a woman paced to and fro—a pale, slight wo- 
man, with large, wistful eyes turned ever towards 
the light. Once the figure of a man darkened the 
window, pausing, and looking out into the gathering 
night. Drawing her dark robes about her, she shrank 
close in the shadow of the tree, yet never—never even 
for an instant—turning her hungry eyes from his 
face. Ah, if he had only known! 





A group of men were standing about, lounging on 
he benches, and bestriding the stools in the little 
post-cflice of Glencharlie. The evening mail from 
the West was just in, and letters and papers were 
being rapidly surted. The little hamlet had grown to 





and the whirr and hiss of steam blended with the | 
plash and roar of waters. The abrupt hill had been 
lowered, and tasteful cottages clustered on its sides, 
and two slender spires pointed the road to heaven— 
different roads, but always the same heaven. 

It took longer to sort the mail now than it used, 
but it was through at last. One after another, pretty 
girls tripped shyly in, with downcast eyes, to see if 
the mail had brought them any message, and then 
tripped softly out again, each of which was duly dis- 
cussed by the gentlemen, together with the state of 
the weather, politics, business, and any little items 
of gossip which any of them had been fortunate 
enough to pick up. 

After a while, when they had nearly all dropped 
off, the postmaster took a letter from the shelf where 
he had laid it, and, beckoning quietly to a tall, dark 
man, sitting moodily apart from the others, passed 
into the little ante-room in the rear of the office. 

“T didn’t want to give you this afore them,” he said, 
nodding his head towards the door. 

A sudden color burned in the swarthy cheek as his 
eye caught the superscription. 

“IT thought so,” he muttered, reading the almost 
illegible postmark. 

Thrusting the letter in his pocket, he drew his hat 
well over his eyes, and strode out without a word. 
The old postmaster looked after him with a little pang 
of pity. He knew that people said hard things of 
him—knew that year after year the bright face grew 
darker and harder; knew all the rumors of counter- 
feiting, robbery, and kindred crimes of which he was 
suspected—and which he feared were only too true; 
and yet he pitied him, after all. Pitied him more 
than ever to-night, with that letter directed to his 
(as he thought) dead sister, in his hand. He had hu- 
man feelings, if he had done wrongly, and perhaps 
he might have been no better, if fate and circum- 
stances had placed him in a like situation, he argued. 
And go, though he attended to the duties of his post, 
and talked pleasantly with the few who still lingered, 
he yet watched, with anxious eye, where one solitary 
light flashed out from the desolation and gloom of the 
Round House. 

Within its walls, Arnold Searle paced up and down 
in passionate fury, while fluttering in his nervous 
grip was a plain, blank sheet of white paper! It was 
carefully folded and pressed down, but not a mark or 
line was on its smooth surface. 

“The insulting scoundrel!” he muttered, savage- 
ly. ‘If it weren’t for that job of Wilkins’s, 1 would 
be out there befure Saturday night. If he does know 
where she is!” And he shut his teeth into his lips, 
till the blood started. 

A week went by, then another and another. Let- 
ters came to Allan Borden—scores of them. He toss- 
ed them all over with nervous haste, and a constant 
air of expectancy that was never satisfied. He grew 
pale and thin under it; so much so that people no- 
ticed it, and remarked on it, and asked him if he 
was ill. 

“No, he was not ill.” 

‘He was applying himself too closely to business, 


He said “ Perhaps,” smiling faintly at their per- 


sistence; then, turning suddenly to his janior 


ness, think, if I was absent a while?” 
“A bout how long, say?” 

“A week or ten days, perhaps.” 

‘© Yes; two weeks, if you like.” 


“If T should have occasion to telegraph?” 
* You need not telegraph,” he replied,decidedly ; 


Mrs Linn had watched him sharply these three 


hope. She had exerted herself to entertain him—had 


fred declared papa “‘ cross,”’ and could hardly be pre-§ 


ed hither. 


Linn,” turning bis face away suddenly. 

**O yes, it will, papa. Edie says something trou- 
bles her mamma—that she walks the flour, and some- 
times she cries—such great hot tears that they burn 
just like tire—and she thinks that it’s because you are 
angry with her mamma, and don’t smile and talk to 
her pleasantly, like you used to.” 

Mr. Borden walked to the window and looked out. 
Mrs. Linn and Edith were just coming up the walk. 
Edith was laughing, and holding her mother’s hands, 
who was making a playful effort to release them. 
Her hat hung by one ribbon, and her unbound hair, 
hanging in a rich, heavy mass to her waist, was dain- 
tily wreathed with bright scarlet berries. Mr. Bor- 
den groaned, as he pressed a white, stern face against 
the pane. Just then she glanced up and met his 
gaze. Her cheeks grew suddenly crimson; she 
caught up her bair with one white, jewelled hand, 
and ran into the house, in evident confusion. 

You would never have dreamed it was a skillfuily- 
planned thing—would you? Possibly it was not. - 

“Alfred,” said Mr. Borden, slowly, ‘‘suppose I 
should bring you home a new mamma, with pale, 





“[ don’t want anybody but Mrs. Linn,” he said, 
sullenly. 

* But Mrs. Linn is only a housekeeper, and may go 

away any time.” 

“Why need she ever go away? I'm sure / like her 

better than anybody else. She's real good to me, and 

kisses me every night, just as she does Edie. Don’t 

you like her at all, papa?” 

** Would to Heaven I didn’t!” he said, sharply, 

pushing the boy away from him almost rudely. 

“ There, don’t ask any more questions, but be a good 

boy till I get back. I saw your teacher this morning. 

She says you are falling behind Wayne Anthony. 

How is that?” 

OQ, he’s a real blue. He studies all the time; he’s 

the queerest boy I ever saw. The boys call him 

‘parson,’ he’s so steady, and has got such queer 

notions.” 

** Queer notions?” 

“Why, yes; he thinks Tom Reed is just as good as 

Charlie Franklin, though Tom wears the awfulest 

ragged clothes, and his father saws wood ‘for a living, 

and his mother takes in washing, while Charlie 

Franklin’s father is the richest man in Rockford.” 

“‘ Indeed! how came you to know, pray?” 

*¢O, Charlie says so himself. He wont go with Tom 

Reed—you bet! And that aint all; Wayne thinks 

it’s wrong and wicked for anybody to be idle, if 
they’re ever so rich. He says it’s grand and noble to 

work—no matter if it’s ever so low work—if it is the 

best he can do, and he does it the best hecan. O, he 

is just the queerest fellow! By the way, papa, isn’t 

Mrs. Anthony his real mother?” 

“* Why do you ask?” : 

** Because, when Charlie Franklin got mad at him, 

he told him he wouldn’t talk so big, if he didn’t know 

who his own father and mother were!” 

** What did he say?” 

**He said ‘other people’s sins couldn’t harm him.’ 

But I think he felt bad, though, for all he tried to be 

80 brave, for his lips quivered, and he was just as 

white!” 

“* Well, Mr and Mrs. Anthony are not his parents, 

but he is their adopted child, and they love him very 

dearly. He is a brave, high-spirited boy, and will 

make a smart man some day. I had rather you 

have him for a friend than any boy I know. But I 

must go down now and inform Mrs. Linn and Edie of 
my intended journey.” 

*T wish you wouldn’t go, papa?” 

“JY must, my son. It is right that I should.” - 

* But you are not angry with Mrs. Linn?” 

“ Angry with her! No no. There, run down. I 

must be off in an hour;” and so saying he descended 
to the parlor. 

“ Mrs. Linn,” he said, speaking hurriedly, ‘‘I have 
business that calls me away fur a'week or two. I 
leave everything in your care until my return.” 

She looked up at him, but he did not raise his eyes, 

yet her keen eyes marked the pallor of his face, and 
the nervous twitching of his mouth. It all came to 
her in au instant. She felt herself growing suddenly 
faint. If he should find out! Even if he did, he 
would never think of her,she said over to herself, 
and yet she would have given half her life if she 
could in any way prevented his going. And if, by 
any possibility she had returned—if he should find hre! 
Ah, how she grew sick with terror, remembering 
all that she had done, and thinking that she might 
fail at last!—Despite all her self-control her hands 
trembled and her lips were white, but fortunately 
his own emotion prevented his noticing hers. And 
when he had gone, and she realized how much de- 
pended on that journey, she grew absolutely wild 
with excitement. She called Bridget to sit with the 
children, and tying a light scarf over her head, she 
went out into the gloom and darkness of the night. 
The wind blew hot and sultry from the south. A 
heavy bank of purple-black clouds lay in the west, 
their gray, trailing edges fringing the zenith. Now 
and then lurid fiashes of light illumined the horizon, 
and dying away, left it darker and gloomier than 
ever. Through the city streets—on and on—past 
elegant residences and quiet farmhouses, with cheery 
lights showing through the open windows, out into 
the lonely country road she passed, never pausing or 
looking back, only thinking—thinking! 

It was well nigh midnight ere she returned, her 
muslin robe limp and draggled with dew, and the 
pretty emerald satin slippers with their dainty white 
rosettes wet through and through, their delicate 
gloss hidden beneath the black, oily, prairie mud. 
She found Bridget sound asleep on the sofa, and 
hastily seeuring the doors she went to her room, 
leaving her to dream of sweet Ireland and the Fair of 
Ballyshannon, and the roystering swains who kissed 
the fair lassies, and broke each other’s heads with 
equal satisfaction. 

In the meantime, through the silence and darkness 
—over long stretches of level prairie—through dense 
growths of lofty timber—over dark rivers, and 
through lush sloughs of reedy grasses sped the pet- 
ted demon of civilization, his terrible eye of fire 
gleaming through the darkness; with. smoke, and 
steam, and unearthly shrieks issuing from his throat 
and nostrils; on and on, bearing further and further 
away the man she had loved so long-- for whom she 
lad dared so much! 

Mrs. Linn had great regard for appearances; and 
any appearance of haste that might have caused re- 
marks, was tar from her desires. But now, after 
eighteen months, she thought it would be perfectly 
proper for Mr. Borden to marry again. Besides the 


sorbing passion of her life. Should she fail now? 
now, when the goal of long years of waiting, and 
scheming, and striving was almost won? 
Perplexed and bewildered, Allan Borden stood 
looking down into the busy, noisy town, so unlike the 
little hamlet of thirteen years before, with its one 
straight street, with its clustered cottages, as alike as 
80 many peas, and its single, long rambling mill. 
Forgetting the rapid growth of newly-settled manu- 
facturing villages, he had expected to find it looking 
as he saw it last, with the river-path—which he re- 
menvered so well—winding among the wild mint 
and the lush grasses. Instead, he saw mills, and 
shops, and storehouses, and swart, red-shirted men, 
and heaps of coal and iron, and all the royal insignia 
of labor. 
His eye took in the pleasant summer landscape— 
the sloping hill dotted with tasteful residences—the 
churches, and school-houses and stores—the broad, 
straight streets, with young trees carefully set, giving 
promise of future glory—and last, but still unchang- 
ed, the well-remembered cottage with its conical 
dome, and narrow, diamond-paned windows. How 
well he remembered it! Should he find her there? 
And if he did, would she accept this tardy justice? 
Was she changed much? he wondered, as he walked 
up the narrow, grass-grown path. How desolate the 
place looked! He shuddered as he looked up at the 
narrow windows, across which trailed long glistening 
webs, while the dust lay thick on the narrow sashes. 
He gave the bell a quick, nervous pull; it did not 
start, the iron was rusted in the socket. Then he 
rapped, gtarting back nervously as the hollow, mock- 
ing echo reverberated through the desolate house. 
Down at the post-office he saw a group of boys sitting 
on the shaded steps, while some half dozen others 
were pitching cents on the sidewalk below them. 
He turned and went down. Mr. Chilson, leaning 
comfortably back in his chair, perusing the morning 
paper, suddenly became aware of a pair of eyes in- 
tently regarding him. He glanced up, adjusted his 
spectacles, and looked again. 
“Mr. Borden!” he exclaimed, cordially, extending 
his hand, 
“You have a good memory, Mr. Chilson. I am 
glad to find you at your old post. Everything else is 
hang lin Glencharlie. It is pleasant to see one of 
the old landmarks remaining.” 
“Yes, yes. We're getting to be quite a smart little 
town. Capital and labor, sir, can work wonders. 
Let me see, it’s a dozen years or more—” 
“Thirteen years this summer. 1 would not have 
believed so much could have been accomplished in 
the time.” . 
** Well, the place has developed rapidly. What with 
superior natural resources, and the near proximity to 
two railroads,and the liberality and enterprise of man- 
ufacturers—as well as the thrift and economy of the 
working people—the place couldn’t help going ahead. 
Then the putting up of the woollen mills brought in 
@ good many people, and mostly men with families, 
and they must have somewhere to live, and conse- 
quently houses went up, and by-and-by churches 
and school-houses. Many of the owners, and some 
of the better class of mechanics have built here, 
also.” Te 
* Are there many of the old residents left?” he 
asked, trying to appear indifferent. 

* Well, yes; some, sir,some. You know about poor 
Esther Searle?” 

“ No, I know nothing; what is it?” with an eager- 
ness he could not wholiy conceal. 

Mr. Chilson looked at him keenly. He had not 
forgotten the rumors of Borden’s partiality for the 
pretty Esther, although he did not know that he was 
married at the time. Yet he had suspicions that 
somethiog was wrong, and hal a vague sort of an 
idea that it had something to do with Esther's sud- 
den disappearance. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, ‘“‘ we never knew for cer- 
tain, but everybody thinks she is dead. You see, her 
mother died the winter after you went away, and 
pretty soon atter that there was a rumor got about 
that Esther had disappeared. Her cousin—the Del- 
manee girl—had got married, and gone away, and 
Arnold—well, nobody quite knows where or how he 
spends his time, but at any rate he wasn’t in Glen- 
charlie. This left poor Esther quite alone, for you 
see, she wasn’t in the habit of going out, or having 
much company. Murdock boarded there till Mrs. 
Searle died, and then Esther told him she couldn't 
keep him any longer. He was terribly cut up about 
it; my wife thinks the old simpleton was in love with 
Esther. Not that ‘hat was foolish in itself, for there 
never was a prettier or sweeter girl in Glencharlie; 
but bless you! the man was a good deal more than 
twice her age, and not at all the style to suit a young 
girl’s fancy, though a better-hearted fellow never 
existed. 

‘“ Bat, as I was saying, all at once Esther was miss- 
ing. Nobody knew when or how she went, only that 
she had gone, and the old house was vacant, as far as 
human habitation was concerned. And so it has re- 
‘mained unto this day, save when Arnold comes 
home. You ought to have seen him when he came 
home and found her gone. He was fairly wild: He 
always was a passionate, reckless fellow—aud so was 
his father beture him—but he’s been growing worse 
and worse ever since. Fulks, generally, don’t have 
either charity or pity for him; but somehow it always 
makes me feel bad to see sucha naturaliy smart 
young fellow going to destruction, and nobody put- 
ting furth a hand to save him, only crowding him 








advantages of the position—the wealth,and ease, and 
luxury which ber nature craved, and her ambition 








be a thriving village. O:her mills had sprung up, 


sweet face, and eyes as blue as your own?” 


coveted, there lay, back of it all, the one fierce, ab- 


down—down ; and so I always try to speak a pleasant 
word to him, and treat him a little as though he was 
huwan.” 





























“ v 

hen 8 you think she is dead— Esther. 
“ Yes, J do. I think Arnold docs now too 
told me he had travelled thousands of mniles, and 
every means in his power to discover her, but 
find no trace of her.—I think he thinks, th 
some reason, she took her own life; but I don't 
had too strong a mind; and besides, frail a: 
looked, she hal a power of endurance, and a str: 
and persistence of will that would never yield t: 
common pressure of circumstances,” 

Some one coming in interrupted the conversa 
which was not resumed, and early the next mor 
Borden took his departure, bidding, as he suppo. .! 
a last farewell to Glencharlie, 

After he had gone, Mr. Chilson thought of the 
ter directed to Esther Searle, and a vague sus} 


| 


“s that he was the writer entered his heart. He wi 


he knew what was in it; if Arnold was like any! 
else he would ask him. However, he resolved t: 
him of the visit of Burden, and it the letter was | 
him, he might possibly say so. He had the oppo! 
nity sooner than he expected, for Arnold came } 
that week. 

With dark, impenetrable face he listened to «| 
80n’s relation of Borden’s visit—the detailed con: 
sation—his evident perturbation, and his sudden | | 
parture without having made known any partic: 
business, or reason for his visit. At its close 
moody brow relaxed, and the stern lines abou: 
mouth softened, 

‘* He is not the villain I took him for,” he mu 
ed, under his breath, “and yet, how could if | 
happened? Ah! I baveit,” a sudden thought s:: 
inghim. “ Well, it doesn’t matter, now; but i: 
was alive, she shouldn’t succeed— no, not if Id 
my own safety—ay, or my life—a thousand time: : 
balk her damnable scheming.” 

It had been just a week since Allan Borden 
home—a week of the bitterest suspense Marie | 
had ever known. All day she had been restless 
uneasy. Hoping, yet hardly daring to look for et 
return—wishing and dreading—longing, yet shr: 

ing from the issue of a tate that was to be life ord. 

to her. 

Sitting in the window, a step startled her, > 
looked up and Allan Borden stood before her 
deadly faintness overpowered her; she reached 
her hands with a gesture of longing and entre: - 
and then everything seemed floating away from 
leaving only the face of Allan Borden in all the 
finite realm of space and light. But it was only 
an instant; the touch of his hand on her arm, 
his voice in her ear, brought her back to life \ 
feeling. With a strong effurt she mastered her e: 
tion enough to look in his face. He was swilin, 
her surprise, his cheeks flushing a little, while a 
tle touch of sadness, or sorrow, or remorse, strug; 
with the passionate joy that glowed in his 1. 
Looking at him, she knew that she was safe! 
put out her hand; he took it in both of his, hol: 
ita moment. 

‘* How have vou got along? have you missed m- 
“ Missed you?” The words fairly trembled y 
passionate fervor. 

“Marie!” bis glorious v. 

égmermesie -~ oice melting and ten 
She lifted her eyes slowly, scarce daring to rev 
to him, even then, the infinite and unutterable ; 
sion mirrored in their liquid depths. 

**My darling!” he whispered, in soft rapture 
he gathered her unresisting form iu bis arms, wh: 
she lay flushed and patpitating, “My darling! « 
queen!” 

Mrs. Anthony had washed the dishes, set the m: 
picked over currants for Jelly, sprinkled and fal: 
her week’s washing, set the bread to rise for bres 
fast, and not being yet quite satisfied with ber d: 
work, had brought out a large pan of butter for : 
final ** workiug over,” preparatory to sending it 
market, 

Wayne, sitting in the door, and gazing dream: 
off over the river, its green banks rising and falli 
in gentle undulations, and its quiet waters mirrori). 
the peaceful sky, started suddenly from his pleas: 
reverie, exclaiming: 

“ Father has come—now for the news!” 

Mr. Anthony took two papers from his pocket, a: 
tossed them toward the boy. 

“* Poor way of spending money, boy,” he said, wi 
&@ queer look out of the corners of bis eyes, at his wi 


























‘Do you think so, father?” 
PPP I ever buy them before you teased me in: 
“But you like them, father. And the magazin 

You know those queer descriptions of travel, by K 

Browne; and then that splendid story—” 

“Isn’t it about time we got another numb 
Wayne?” 
Wayne laughed. 

“ Why, father, it isn’t two weeks since we had one 

“It isn’t? are you sure? Well, I don’t see, for bp. 
part, why they can’t print them oftener.” 

“It would’ take off too much money,” Wayne sai 
dryly. 

Mr. Anthony laughed and turned to his wife. 

“Molly, I've got some news that'll interest yo 
There’s been a weddin’ in town—weddin’s alwa 
interest the women folks.” 

“They du, hey? Well, I’ve always noticed tha 
there’s jest about as many men marrfed as there 
women, How do yon account for that?” giving tl, 
blump yellow ball in ber hands two or three litt 
energetic * pats” before she laid it beside its fellows 

“Well, J ’spose the women manage to wheedk 
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“And you think she is dead—Esther—Miss 
Searle?” 

“Yes, 1 do. I think Arnold does now, too. He 
told me he had travelled thousands of miles, and used 
every means in his power to discover her, but could 
find no trace of her.—I think he thinks, that, for 
some reason, she took her own life; but I don’t. She 
had too strong a mind; and besides, frail as she 
looked, she hal a power of endurance, and 4 strength 
and persistence of will that would never yield to any 
common pressure of circumstances.” 

Some one coming in interrupted the conversation, 
which was not resumed, and early the next morning 
Borden took his departure, bidding, as he supposed, 
a last farewell to Glencharlie. 

After he had gone, Mr. Chilson thought of the let- 
ter directed to Esther Searle, and a vague suspicion 
that he was the writer entered his heart. He wished 
he knew what was in it; if Arnold was like anybody 
else he would ask him. However, he resolved to tell 
him of the visit of Burden, and if the letter was from 
him, he might possibly say so. He had the opportu- 
nity sooner than he expected, for Arnold came home 
that week. 

With dark, impenetrable face he listened to Chil- 
son’s relation of Borden’s visit—the detailed conver- 
sation—his evident perturbation, and his sudden de- 
parture without having made known any particular 
business, or reason for his visit. At its close the 
moody brow relaxed, and the stern lines about the 
mouth softened. 

** He is not the villain I took him for,” he mutter- 
ed, under his breath, “and yet, how could it have 

happened? Ah! I haveit,” a sudden thought strik- 
inghim. ‘ Well, it doesn’t matter, now; butif she 
was alive, she shouldn’t succeed—no, not if I dared 
my own safety—ay, or my life—a thousand times, to 
balk her damnable scheming.” 

It had been just a week since Allan Borden left 
home—a week of the bitterest suspense Marie Linn 
had ever known. All day she had been restless and 
uneasy. Hoping, yet hardly daring to look for his 
return—wishing and dreading—longing, yet shrink- 
ing from the issue of a tate that was to be life or death 
to her. 

Sitting in the window, a step startled her. She 
looked up and Allan Borden stood before her. “& 
deadly faintness overpowered her; she reached ont 
her hands with a gesture of longing and entreaty; 
and then everything seemed floating away from her, 
leaving only the face of Allan Borden in all the in- 
finite realm of space and light. But it was only for 
an instant; the touch of his hand on her arm, and 
his voice in her ear, brought her back to life and 
feeling. With a strong effurt she mastered her emo- 
tien enough to look in his face. He was smiling at 
her surprise, his cheeks flushing a little, while a lit- 
tle touch of sadness, or sorrow, or remorse, struggled 
with the passionate joy that glowed in his face. 
Looking at him, she knew that she was safe! She 
put out her hand; he took it in both of his, holding 
it a moment. 

** How have vou got along? have you missed me?” 

Missed you?” The words fairly trembled with 
passionate fervor. 

‘* Marie!” his glorious voice melting and tender, 
“Marie, look at me!’’ 

She lifted her eyes slowly, scarce daring to reveal 
to him, even then, the infinite and unutterable pas- 
sion mirrored in their liquid depths. 

**My darling!” he whispered, in soft rapture, as 
he gathered her unresisting form iu his arms, where 
she lay flushed and palpitating, “My darling! my 
queen!” 

Mrs, Anthony had washed the dishes, set the milk, 
picked over currants for jelly, sprinkled and fulded 
her week’s washing, set the bread to rise for break- 
fast, and not being yet quite satisfied with her day’s 
work, had brought out a large pan of butter for the 
final ‘“‘ workiug over,” preparatory to sending it to 
market. 

Wayne, sitting in the door, and gazing dreamily 
off over the river, its green banks rising and falling 
in gentle undulations, and its quiet waters mirroring 
the peaceful sky, started suddenly from his pleasant 
reverie, exclaiming: 

* Father has come—now for the news!” 

Mr. Anthony took two papers from his pocket, and 
tossed them toward the boy. 

** Poor way of spending money, boy,” he said, with 
a queer look out of the corners of his eyes, at his wife. 

‘Do you think so, father?” 

“Did I ever buy them before you teased me into 
it?” 

“But you like them, father. And the magazine! 
You know those queer descriptions of travel, by Ross 
Browne; and then that splendid story—” 

“Isn’t it about time we got another number, 
Wayne?” 

Wayne laughed. 

‘ Why, father, it isn’t two weeks since we had one!” 

“It isn’t? are yousure? Well, I don’t see, for my 
part, why they can’t print them oftener.” 

“Tt would take off too much money,” Wayne said, 
dryly. 

Mr. Anthony laughed and turned to his wife. 
“Molly, I’ve got some news that'll interest you. 
There’s been a weddin’in town—weddin’s always 
interest the women folks.” 

“They du, hey? Well, I’ve always noticed that 
there’s jest about a8 many men married as there is 
women. How do you account for that?” giving the 
plump yellow ball in her hands two or three little 
energetic “ pats” before she laid it beside its fellows. 
“Well, I ’spose the women manage to wheedle 
them into it some way. They’ve allus been coaxing 





’em into some sort of a scrape, ever since that affair 
of Adam’s, in the Garden of Eden.” 

“H’m! It’s my opinion that there’s none of ’em 
ever needed but precious little coaxing—from Adam 
down!” 

“‘Mebbe not, Molly—mebbe not. But who do you 
guess has been tempted this time?” 

* How should I know? I don’t know any young 
folks hardly, in the city.” 

* But these are not young folks—not exactly.” 

“Tt aint Borden?” 

“It aint? Well, I heerd ’twas; but mebbe you 
know best.” 

“Du stop your nonsense, Luke Anthony! Js Bor- 
den really married?” 

* Yes; and to that widder. Didn’t I tell you so? 
I said to myself, the minnit I heerd of Mrs. Borden’s 
death, ‘ That widder will have himif she lives;’ and 
when I heerd she had got in as housekeeper, I knew 
*twas a sure thing.” $ 

“OF course! Who ever knew of a man’s hirin’ 
anybody to keep his house, that he didn't have ’em, 

unless they was already ‘married, or was old enough 
to be his great-grandmother, or else wouldn’t have 
him at any rate.” 

* But they ginerally du; you’ll admit that, Molly?” 

* To be sure—didn’t I say so? Well, Mrs. Linn is 
@ smart woman, and powerful handsome, but there’s 
somethin’ about herI don’t just like. I reckon she 
knows it, too. I always thought she knew where 
that money went to, if she didn’t take it herself.” 

** You’re wrong there, Molly, for that reminds me 
—they’ve got trace of the thief. You see, they’ve 
kept mighty still, but them detectives have been 
layin’ low all the time. I didn’t hear the particulars, 
but I believe some of the bills were marked; and 
then a jeweller in Chicago bought the watch of a fel- 
low, and he sold it to Lane; and when Borden went 
in there to buy a weddin’ ring for his new bride, he 
see it, and knew it right off. But he didn’t say any- 
thing about it until after the wedding; but this 
mornin’ he telegraphed to Chicago, and the detec- 
tives there are on the lookout for the chap who sold 
the watch to the jeweller. It had been so long 1 
didn’t think he’d ever hear of it again.” 

Two weeks afterwards, as Mrs. Borden was sitting 
in her luxuriant chamber, Bridget tapped suddenly 
at the door. 

“ Well?” a little impatiently. 

She was getting nervous over this sharp search the 
detectives were making. 

“ Please, mum, there’s a man at the door would 
like to speak with you.” 

“A man, Bridget?” 

‘Yes; and an ugly-looking fellow he is, too.” 

“Ah! Well, I’ll be down directly.” 

Bridget turned to go down. 

“ Bridget,” she called. 

The girl paused. ° 

** Is Mr. Borden in?” 

“O no, mum. He’s not back yet from Cherry 
Valley.” 

, ‘* He'll be. here soon—it’s not far?” 

‘Bless your heart! it’s a good five hours’ drive, 
there and back, an’ he not gone two hours.” 

“Tt will be quite late—he ought to have atarted 
before. I’m not acquainted with your distances yet, 
you see,” she said, smiling. ‘ Well, as Mr. Borden 
is not likely to be in soon, I suppose I shall have to 
see this man myself.” ‘ 

‘* He asked for you,” Bridget said, bluntly. 

* Some of my acquaintances, probably.” 

“Tm glad he’s none of mine,” Bridget soliloquized, 
mentally. 

Mrs. Borden followed. her down immediately. 
Passing through the hail she turned down the light, 
so that only a faint giimmer fell through it. Then 
she opened the door. Despite the dimness, she knew 
him instantly. She probably wouldif she had not 
been prepared, but she would not perhaps have 
shown the coolness and self-control she now did. 

‘*My dear Marie,” he exclaimed, mockingly, “I 
could not deriy myself the pleasure of calling and of- 
fering my congratulations. 1 trust you are as pleased 
to see me, as I am to come!” 

“ Hush! Arnold, in mercy’s name!”’ she whispered, 
hoarsely, motioning him to comein. ‘ Follow me,” 
she said, briefly, turning into a little ante-room that 
led out of the parlor, and which was not often used. 
Sbe closed the door carefully, and beckoned him to 
the window through which the moonlight fell in 
gleaming waves. He came slowly forward. 

** Marie, what new plot are you up to now?” 

**T’m plotting to save your neck, Arnold Searle!” 
she said, bitterly. 

“Only mine, most amiable and unselfish of 
cousins?” 

“*Isn’t that enough?” 

“For my own personal comfort, extremely; but, 
whether it would be enough to elicit your especial 
concern, is quite another thing.” 

* Arnold, why are you here?” she said, nervously. 
* Didn’t I tell you? to offer my congratulations to 
the bride, of course.” 

“Arnold Searle, do you know that detectives are 
searching the State for you this instant? That Mr. 
Borden has recovered his watch, and the jeweller to 
whom you sold it has given such accurate descriptions 
of you, that only the strictest caution will prevent 
your being apprehended ?” she said, speaking rapidly. 
“Is that true, Marie?” looking sharply in her 
face, in the moonlight. 

“Tt is true, Arnold, and Ido not know but the 
house is watched, even now.” 

“Very well; if I am arrested, I shall rely on you 





to aid my escape,”’ he said, nonchalantly. 





“TI? Ican do nothing, Arnold.” 

“TI think you will—at least, if there should be vc- 
casion. A woman of your capabilities is rich in ex- 
pedients. And outside the honor of the family—for, 
of course, you wouldn’t like to have it known that it 
was your cousin—there is another reason, you know.” 

** Arnold, why cannot we be friends?” she said, 
imploringly. 

“Do youdare ask why? Do you think I have 
forgotten?” 

**But that was so long ago, Arnold. I was pas- 
sionate and headstrong, and so were you; and you 
did not take the right way to make me like you. 
But that is all past, and cannot be amended. There 
are only you and I—let us be friends—at least, not 
enemies.” 

“« Marie, do you remember what I told you once?— 
That never, while I lived, would I let any means slip 
by which I could hold and haunt you? Do you re- 
member that I told you, that if the time ever came 
when I could hold your life—or what you valued 

more than life—in my hand, that you need not ex- 
pect hope or mercy? Do you remember? And do 
you think [ have grown soft-hearted through these 
bleak, dreary years? I tell you, Marie Delmanee, 
I am another Ishmael, my ‘hand is against every- 
body, and everybody’s hand is against me!’ It is well 
for you to talk of being friends! How long is it, 
pray, since, fearing the man that you wickedly loved, 
was about to do justice to one whose life he had 
darkened, you took the only means left you to pre- 
vent it, by substituting a blank sheet of paper, in 
place of what he had written? Well for you that 
she was not alive!’ 

“ Arnold Searle! I will not stay here and listen to 
your insulting language,” she said, drawing herself 
up haughtily. ‘1 know nothing of your base insin- 
uations, neither do I care for them. It becomes you 
—standing in the house which you have robbed, with 
the officers of justice on your track, to insult its mis- 
tress.” 

“If I remember rightly you were not its mistress 
then. Do you remember?” 

She stepped back a little from the window, turning 
her face a little in shadow. 

“ Arnold, will you go? Suppose Mr. Borden should 
return?” she said, a touch of anxiety showing 
through her assumed hauteur. 

‘Perhaps Mr. Borden would like to meet me—I 
dare say he would. It might be safer now, than be- 
fore he came to Glencharlie—a month ago. I tell 
you, Marie, that man’s life woulin’t have been worth 
a single rush if he hadn’t have come! I thought he 
sent that letter. I know now that the letter which 
he sent—or supposed he sent—did not come.” 

“Did you see him, Arnold?” she asked, starting 
suddenly forward. 

“No; I didn’t have that pleasure. You might not 
have succeeded so easily in your schemes if Lhad. I 
am not sorry though, as [ know. I think my silence 
would be worth more to you now. I believe, upon 
the whole, I am quite satisfied with the turn affairs 
have taken. I am liable to get into trouble, and it 
will be comforting to have somebody that will feel 
interested in my welfare and safety. I don’t think 
you will forget this. But I must not tarry, charm- 
ing as your company is. I have an appointment 
which must be attended to. Business before 
pleasure, you know;” and with a bow and a light, 
mocking laugh, he took his departure. 

Sitting at the breakfast-table next morning, a note 
was handed in for Mr. Borden. Supposing it some | 
little matter of business he laid it carelessly beside | 
his plate, intending to read it when he had finished 
his meal. But his wife wasso charming in her pretty 
breakfast-robe, and smiled so brightly, and chatted 
so piquantly, and was altogether so radiant and irre- 
sistible, that he quite forgot the note uutil half way 
to the depot, from which he was to tuke the cars for 
Galena. (The reader will please bear in mind that 
he had only been married a fortnight.) He paused, 
and drew out hiswatch. There was time to go back. 
It might be important business. He turned and 
hurriedly retraced his steps. Going to the dining- 
room he found the table cleared off. 

“ Bridget,” he called, “did you notice a little note, 
or bit of folded paper, on the table when you removed 
the plates?” . 

‘* Indeed, and I did not, sir,” was the reply. 

** Go ask your mistress if she has seen it.” 

“What is it, Allan?” came in soft, dulcet tones 
from the upper hall. 

‘*That note—I think I left iton the table. 1 forgot 
to read it, and came back, not knowing but it might 
be something important. I did not know but you 
had seen it, and taken care of it.”’ 

“Tam quite sure you putit in your pocket, instead 
of on the table. But, if you are positive that you 
did leave it on the table, then Bridget must have 
thrown it out with the crumbs.” 

** She says she did not.” 

** But she is so heedless! Shall I come down and 
look?” 

“No, never mind; I haven’t time to wait. Per- 
haps it’s nothing important.” 





* How did you know, Alfred?” 

“O, every body is talking about it, and Mr. Lane 
asked me why father didn’t come down this 
morning.” 

“ What did you tell him?” 

“I told him my father had gone to Galena. But 
he said the detective had sent him a note early this 
morning, desiring him to call at the station house 
without delay. Did he get it?” 

“ There was a note sent, but your father mislaid it, 
and could not find it afterwards. He had not read it. 
Will it make any difference, I wonder?” 

‘IT guess not. Mr. Lane said he would be lodged 
in the station-house at present—that is, until father 
got home, and he had his trial. Then I suppose he’ll 
be sent to prison for a good round term, I reckon he 
wont want to come here again! do you think he will, 
mamma?” 

*T hope he will not,” she said, emphatically. 

After Alfred and Edith had returned to school, and 
Bridget had done up the work, and run in to chat 
with Ellen Mahony, who lived next door, a woman, 
dressed in deep mourning, with a thick, impenetrable 
veil of the same sombre hue, and carrying a small 
leather valise, emerged from the rear of Mr. Borden’s 
house, and walked swiftly down the street. She 
called at various stores, purchasing a miscellaneous 
number of articles, all of which found place in the 
valise, until it grew as plump and shining as the col- 
ored cooks one sees sometimes in the subterranean 
regions of first class hotels. 

Shortly after dark, that night, the officer on duty 
was accosted by an old mar--very aged and very 
intirm---who begged for lodging for the night. Of 
course, he was admitted without hesitation. He was 
such a poor, pitiful-looking old man, the heart of 
Officer Dunn warmed towards him. Fortunately it 
was warm weather, for his thin, cotton trowsers, and 
bombazine coat, would have been little protection 
against the fierce blasts that swept down the river, 
or in from the bleak prairies. His thin white hair 
fell over the frayed collar, and hung loosely over his 
sallow cheek, He wore an enormous pair of green 
goggles, and carried a basket on his arm, filled with 
a miscellaneous collection of thread, buttons, scissors, 
stockings, handkerchiefs, yarn, etc., etc. He was 
much bowed over, and walked with great difliculty, 
by the use of a crutch. 

“Just give me a heap of straw anywhere; I am 
used to hard fare,” he said, in a thin, cracked voice. 
“If you would put me out this way somewhere,” 
pointing to the southerly portion of the building. “I 
am a light sleeper, and it seems quieter there. How- 
ever, don’t mind if it’s any more trouble to you,” he 
added, as the officer hesitated. 

“* 1 don’t know as it makes any difference,” he said, 
musingly. ‘ Here’s a little bunk you can occupy; 
it’s rather warm, there’s no chance of ventilation 
but this way, to speak of; it’s kind of between the 
main roows, and the department of prisoners—crim- 
inal prisoners—and is seldom used. It will be quiet, 
though.” P 

The old man lowered the basket from his arm, and 
with much ditliculty succeeded in getting down on 
his humble bed, where, fifteen minutes afterwards, 
when Dunn tovk a turn round that way, he was 
sleeping soundly. 

* Poorold chap!” he muttered, “ life is a hard road 
for such as you to travel.” 

Then slipping the bolt, he thrust his head intoa 


small square room. A fuint line of moonlight ran 


across the flour, and fell upon a dark, swarthy face, 
lit up by a pair of glittering, dusky eyes. 

“ All right,” he muttered, under his breath, closing 
the door and bolting itagain. * * * * 

“Glad you’ve got back, Borden, for he looks to me 
like an ugly customer, and the sooner he has his 
trial, and is safely locked up, the better. This place 
isn’t fit for such fellows---it isn’t sure enough,” and 
Officer Dunn nodded his head, emphatically. 

“T didn’t get the despatch till after tbe train had 
left, and then I had a little business to do; but we’ve 
drove some since, you may belivve. What time is 
it? I haven’t been upto the house yet, my wife 
doesu’t expect me till morning.” 

* Five minutes to eleven. Come round here, and 
I'll show you where he is:---Halioo!” 

“ What’s the matter?” as Duun approached a low 
bank in the corner, and began puncuing the straw 
vigorously 
** Well, if this isn’t queer! I left an old fellow here 
asleep---a poor decrepit old man, who begged a 
lodging.” 

‘“* Was he greatly bowed over, and did he walk with 
a crutch?” 

“Tou,” ¢ 

* And had long white hair falling upon his neck, 
and carried a basket on his arm?” 

“Yes, yes; where did yuu see him?” 

“IT met him a few rods trom the door, as I came 
in.” 

With a few swift strides Dunn reached the door of 
the cell, and put his hand to the bolt. Jt was pushed 
back. He tovk a key from his pocket---the door was 





“Maybe I can find it while you are gone. You | 
will be sure and be at home to-morrow?” 

‘* Yes, certainly at night—possibly in the morning.” | 
Mr. Borden turned and walked rapidly away, 
while Mrs. Borden closed and bolted the door of her | 
room, and sat down to think. 3 | 
At noon Alfred came home in a high state of 
excitement. 

“O mamma!” he exclaimed, ‘ don’t you think !— 

they’ve caught him—the fellow who stole papa’s ; 
money.” 





of all, its dull yellow glare fell upon the figure of a 


j heart, as if in suduen terrr or pain. 


locked besides being bolted---and lowered his lantern 
to insert itin the luck. He looked up instantly. 

** Guod heavens, Borden, the lock has been picked!’’ 
he exclaimed, excitedly, pushing open the door as he 
spueke. 

The rays of the lantern fell across the bare floor--- 
the rough pine table with an empty plate and bowl, 
and an unoccupied mattress in the corner; and last 


tall, slender woman, robed in dead biack trom head 
to toot, one white slenter hand pressed upon her 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.” 
OFF MALIN HEAD. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 





Loud the breakers’ rushing shocks 
On the mist-enveloped rocks. 
Wash, and swash, and dash of sea— 
Stand by braces! Hard a-lee! 


But so flerce the tempest sways, 
Captain, will she go in stays? 
For she lurches deep and wide: 
Down go yard-arms in the tide! 


Go instays? Why, sir, who knows? 
One might almost say it blows! 
Flawy, flawy. Now stand by: 
Down your helm! we can but try. 


But I never was so tossed; 

One plank failing, all is lost. 

Life is held by brittle links; 
Captain—wonder what he thinks ? 


Work, and hope for God's good grace; 
Pile aft here on this main brace! 

All right, she is coming, Jack; 
Head-yards, men! Ride down fore-tack! 


O dear, captain, what a roar! 

One side, sea—the other, shore; 
Those old rocks have ugly jags, 
Billows tumbie mid their crags. 


Yes, the place I always dread, 
Furthest pitch of Malin Head. 
Squally—squally as the deuce; 
One might swear, but what's the use? 


Captain, you can have your way, 
But for me, I'd rather pray. 

I'm afraid that mast is sprung; 
if it be, our knell is rung. 


No sir, foremast sound and good, 
*Tis the best of springy wood; 
Topmast backstay got some strains, 
Deadeye pulled half out the chains. 


Then, sir, why not let it slack? 
Put her on the other tack. 

On the other tack ? quoth he; 
Nonsense, sir, 1’m bound to sea. 


O’er the cathead tumbling now, 
Crash !—a roller sweeps the bow. 
Shake him off, all right, old ship! 
You ‘il go many another trip. 


Jack, I think the wind dies out, 
Just in time we went about; 
Look the sea grows dull and dead, 
But we're clear of Malin Head. 





EXPRESS RIDING. 
AN EX-CONFEDERATE’S STORY. 


He said nothing, but, looking deadly pale, and 
much excited, spurred up his jaded animal into a 
maddening gallop, and plunged forward to the camp 
fires, smoking in a small copse by the side of two 
wells. Without heeding the many questions put to 
him by the crowd of excited soldiers galloping, shout- 
ing and yelling beside him, like so many wild men, 
he raced into camp, and delivered his letters to Cap- 
tain Walker, who sat watching a pot of sweet pota- 
tocs boiling, the only procurable dish he had enjoyed 
for many weeks. . 

“ Why, Dick, you look tired, my boy. How far 
have you come to-day? Sixty miles! Not a very 
bad ride that, either; and it is fully two hours of | 
sun, yet. Why, this letter is spattered with blood, 
Dick! How comes that? Met the Indians, eh? 
Well, by Jove! you seem to have had a narrow es- 
cape, my boy. Here, lad, help yourself to my share 
of supper. And, Lopez, you hitch out his horse to 


“As I cautiously looked about over the prairie, be- 
fore lying down to sleep, it struck me I could see 
smoke about five miles away. So I got upintoa 
tree, and saw what appeared to be a cabin on fire. 

«“¢ There’s no cabins about these parts,’ I thought; 
but after a while, I remembered I couldn’t be far 
from the trail of the El Paso mail stage route, which 
ran from California through El! Paso to San Antonio, 
and on to the Mississippi River. 

**T looked and looked again, and felt certain it was 
the mail station on fire, for with my glass I could 
plainly see a drove of mules running about the prai- 
rie, chased by what appeared to be Indians. I was 
not long kept in doubt as to who they were, for, to 
my astonishment, I saw about two dozen of them 
galloping towards me, driving some fifty head of 
horses and mules. I couldn’t see a white man among 
them. I knew they were coming tothe well, and if 
they caught me I was a dead man, so I immediately 





grass. Why, that aint your own horse! An Indian 


give em’ a warning, and no snakes!” 


in reading the blood-stained letter. 
Dick, the courier, had scarcely dismounted and sat 
beside the camp fire, ere he fell into a prpfound sleep, 


Perceiving blood upon his hands, and several shot- 
holes through his leathern jacket and trousers, kind 
troopers, in their rough, balf-civilized manner, 
opened his garments, and discovered that he had re- 
ceived a flesb-wound in the shoulder from a rifle 
shot, and another in the left hand. Neither of them 
was of a dangerous character, yet he had evidently 
bled profusely. 

While sleeping, they washed his hurts, and, in 
turning him over, found an arrow had penetrated 
the leather, and was within an inch of his side. The 
weapon was deeply dyed with poison, and had it only 
scratched his flesh, must have caused certain death. 
While performing these sad offices fur their uncon- 
scious comrade, many were joking about the pleas- 
ures of express riding, and calculating the chances of 
this or that one being obliged to “run” the return 
journey. 

As evening advanced, horses were driven in nearer 
to camp, and so *‘ staked out” that in case of any 
alarm each man might saddle and mount without 
confusion in the dark. 

When Dick was rested after an hour or two, and 
had refreshed himself with whatever the camp af- 
forded, he began to recite the adventures of his two 
hundred miles’ journey across the prairie; while 
Captain Walker, with a large flat stone for a desk, 
was sitting with his lieutenants, around their own 
fire, writing his despatch to General Baylor in pencil, 
on the fly leaf of an old Bible. 

** Well, you see, boys, I don’t wish to scare any 
one; but whoever has to ride the next express must 
be a man, out and out, for he’ll have to cut his way 
through, and no mistake, for the Federals have all 





** Who'll ride this express to-night? A hundred the Indians under their pay, and they are cutting up 
dollars to any man who’ll volunteer to ride this ex-‘ all kinds o’ shines over the whole country, as they 
press!”? shouted Captain Walker; and received no ' never did before, and have lots of powder and shot. 

ponse. | You see, General Baylor thought that old Canby had | 
Captain Walker had been detailed by General but a thouxand men in Melissa and Fort Craig, or he 


pony, eh? So they killed yours! Rather tight work | through the high grass. I was anxious to know what 
that, boys, aint it? Well, if any of the darned red- | these devils had been about; and as they came trot- 
skins come within twenty miles of these diggings, I’il ; ting along, jabbering like so many monkeys, I was 


And with that, Captain Walker left his troopers, | party and killed every one, and had afterwards rid- 
and, sitting alone under a distant tree, was soon lost | den over to the mail station house, murdered three 


perfectly overcome with exhaustion and excitement. | and cold-blooded slaughter of the whites; and as 


Baylor to watch the lower parts of the river, and 
report upon Federal movements, while he himself 
endeavored to seize Melissa, and the Union forts 
some two hundred miles above. Very irregular | 
communication had been maintained by the two ' 
commanders, for the expanse of country to be trav- . 
ersed by express riders was barren of all supplies, | 
and little better than an inhospitable prairie, over | 
which bands of savage Indian and Mexican outlaws 
roamed at will; so that the prospect was not very | 
pleasing or ging to any one sufficiently bold | 
and patriotic to proffer his services for the under- 
taking. His company of irregularly-armed and in- | 
differently-mounted men, at the moment in which | 
he spoke, was gathered in groups upon a knoll, in- | 
tently watching the approach of a single horseman, | 
who was galloping from the southwest at the top of 
his speed, while clouds of dust ascended in his wake | 
at every stride. The rider was evidently in hot, 
haste, and although the whole prairie was minutely ; 
scanned for Indians, who, it was supposed, might be | 
chasing him, not a Comanche was visible in any | 
directiun. Though yet some distance away, his haste | 
and gestures gave token that the news he brought | 
was of vital importance. Hence it was that, knowing ! 
the necessity for a speedy answer to his commander, 
Walker shouted out, again and again: 

“ Who'll ride the return express? Two hundred 
dollars for a volunteer to ride the express.” 

He received no response from his men. All laughed 
at the idea of his tempting any one for the miserable 
sum offered, particularly as the distance was great, 
and the dangers many. 





would not have come five hundred miles to attack 
him with our regiment of twelve hundred. But in- 
tead of Canby having a thousand, he has five! 

“1 don’t mean tosay that? Yes, but Ido, though; 
and what is more, there’s going to be some very tall 
fighting, or some very fast running, done by some- 
body, and no two ways about it, gentlewen, and very 
shortly, too, or I’m an Indian. And jest look how 
the case stands. General Jack Baylor starts out 
from San Antonio (Texas) with twelve hundred men, 
for El Paso Arizona, to take possession of the terri- 
tory, and hold it fur the South. He travels more 
than seven hundred miles of sandy prairie, with few 
wagons, and very little of supplies. Nothing could 
be bought on the route. If we had all the gold of 
California, nought was to be met with but wild, 
throat-cutting Comanches, and dried prairie grass. 
When we could not tind water, we had to dig for it; 
and after several weeks of pulling and hauling, we 
all arrived at El Paso, and looked around. 

“Instead of finding the territory vacated by the 
Federals, Baylor discovers that they have five times 
more men than he has; but this was not known un- 
til he bad left El Paso, and gone several miles up the 
Culorado. Not only this, but he also ascertained that 
they were well fortitied and provisioned in several 
forts on the south bank, and endeavoring to surround 
him. This is exactly how the case stauds; and here 
am I, after four days’ ride, sent to call you all togeth- 
er to go up and help him out of the scrape! So, as I 
said before, boys, it’s my idea that we shall all have 
to do some very lofty fighting, or sume very swift 
running, befure long. 














courier approach ing to ascertain the news. 
* Halloo, Dick! jouted one. 
*“ What news, comrade?” asked another. 


fight yet?” 
“ How far have you come?” 
* How’s the Indians?” 
* Plenty of gravs and water?” 





ee him. 


His dirty, leather-trousered men for the most part 
saddled their horses, and galloped furth to meet the | Wien I set out, they told me that the Iudiaus were 


“ My wounds, eh? O, they are easily explained. 


pretty thick all over, buf I’ve seen so much of the 
darned redskins I didn’t mind it much. I laid by all 
day, and travelled, as usual, at night. The first 


“ Where’s Baylor and Canby? Have they hada journey | made tifty miles, and, as the sun was com- 


ing up fast, 1 hid in a large bunch of cactus, and 
staked niy horse to grass among the overgrown 
chaperalle near it. There was an old well hard by, 


““¢They are a hunting party,’ I thought, ‘after 
buffalo ;’ but was never more mistaken in my life. 





and I wasn’t at all pleased to find Indian trails 
Such were the questions put to the courier, who, | around it. None on ’em could be more nor two days 

more dead than alive, endeavored to push throagh | old. 

the crowd of excited troopers questioning and en- 


unhitched my horse and led him away some distance 


thunderstruck to hear they had attacked the mail 


fellows there, stole all they liked, and were now trot- 
ting oft towards the river with their spoil. 
“ My blood boiled again, as I listened to their awful 


they passed the well, laughing and tittering, I swore 
to be even with them. . 

“ At night I stole out cautiously, and one of the 
first things I met was the mail stage broken and up- 
Set in the road. Boots, caps, papers and clothes were 
| scattered about, and from the down-trodden appear- 
ance of the grass, I felt certain there had been a 
desperate fight, for blood Jay in pools all around. In 
the distance I saw camp tires, and was certain they 
were Comanches; but I felt so benumbed to ali 
thoughts of danger, from the anger raging within 
me, that I resolved to approach and see what they 
were about, let the cost be what it would. They 
were camped under a rise in the plain, and the red 
devils were dancing round some eight or ten bodies 
, of dead white men! They had evidently made a 
capture of whiskey, somewhere, for most of them 
| were reeling and drunk. One big chief seemed to be 
in great estimation with the dancers: and as they 
' capered round the bodies, bawling and screaming, he 

was singing a long account of their fiendish work, 
and praising every one engage in it. 
| “There were no doubts now about the matter. 
, Some two hundred of them had waylaid the mail 
' party, and butchered them, although not less than a 
| dozen of their own braves had fallen during the long 
' and fierce encounter. They had afterwards proceed- 
ed a few miles, and attacked the mail station, As it 
| was built in the form of a square, and well fortified 
with timber, they found much difficulty in getting in; 
| but, as the wind was blowing freshly, they set fire to 
it, and soon drove out the occupants. Some four or 
five escaped on horseback ; but three were murdered, 
and consumed in the flames. They had been quick 
about their work, however, for, although the fire 
burned briskly, they managed to secure many things, 
and among others, three barrels of whiskey, with 
which they had made themselves drunk. 

**T don’t know what possessed me at the moment. 
I knew that curiosity was leading me into great 
danger, but yet I lingered near the encampment, 
listening to their songs, and grinding my teeth with 
Tage. 

“ «T’ll have a shot,’ I said, ‘ if it costs me my life.’ 

**So, mounting my horse, 1 approached as near as 
_ I dare, and let fly at the tallest of them all, I saw 
him drop, and, spurring my horse, was soon lost in 
the darkness smong the high graas. 

“The redskins were on their feet in an instant; 
but, as most of their horses bad gone on with the first 
party, few of them could mount. I saw them flying 
about in all directions, looking for my trail; but, al- 
tlfough the flicker of the camp fires gave me a good 
view of them, it was impossible fur them to discover 
me in the darkness; so, perceiving the coast to be 
clear, I continued my journey, somewhat satisfied, 
guiding myself for the must part by the stars. 

“1 don’t know how far | travelled: but, when the 
sun rose, I was very tired, and my poor horse trem- 
bled with exhaustion, and seemed even then afraid 
of the wolves which had followed and howled after 
meall night. Isearched for water in all directions, 
but couldn’t find a drop. I wouli have given my 
right ‘hand tor water—not 80 much for myself as tor 
the poor animal which had carried me so well. Not 
a pint could be found anywhere. The grass was wet 
from heavy dews, however, and that in some sort 
quenched his thirst. I was soon sound asleep, and 
dreaming of horrible things; but when I awoke 
| could hear a party of Indians yelling in the distance. 
They had discovered my ‘trail,’ and were after me. 
If you ever saw a@ fellow saddle and mount in a 
hurry, you skould have seen me do it on that occa- 
sion! I was up and off ina moment! Directly they 
| saw me they gave a loud yell, and commenced the 
i chase. Shot atter shot went whistling past my head, 
and a perfect shower of arrows fell around me. I 
dug spurs deeply into the sides of my poor horse, and 
he darted off like aro: ket. I scarcely knew in what 
| direction I was going, but judged that 1 couldn’t be 
| far cff my true course: 80 flogged, and whipped, 
and spurred, until both pursued and pursuers 
; seemed to tly over the prairies. After ridiag hard 
| for about ten miles, my horse began to stagger. 

“¢It is all over with Dick now,’ I thought; but, 




















solved to ride into it, dismount, and fight from be- 
hind some tree. My revolvers were loaded and un- 
touched, and I had still one load in my double-barre! 
shot-gun. 

“111 make some of ’em tumble yet before J do,’ 1 
said, ‘if they only come close enough.’ 

* But the nearer I approached the copse, the more 
my pursuers slackened speed, and seemed in no 
hurry to overtake me. 

“«* They are beaten! Good for you, old horse!’ I 
said, triumphantly, patting his neck, and was gently 
walking him to give him wind, when, to my surprise, 
I found myself riding into a camp of —Indians! 
“Directly they saw me, they jumped to their 
horses, while showers of arrows whistled around me. 
It was a certain case of life or death with me; so I 
buried my spurs deep, and off my horse darted 
through their camp, upsetting all kinds of thiugs in 
his way. Halfa dozen big villains immediately gave ” 
chase, firing rapidly as they rode. I fired two shots, 
and disabled a couple of the red rascals; yet there 
were still four of them left in chase, and one, being 


“<¢Itis you or I for it,’ I thought, whipping and 
spurring like a madman. 

“ After three or four miles ride, he was alone in the 
puravit, and had wounded me in the shoulder. My 
poor horse had two arrows in him, while as many 
more had stuck in my saddle-bow, but luckily es- 
caped ms. My poor animal was dying at every |. 
stride, and the Indian, knowing me to be wounded, 
and desirous of taking me alive, rode up to throw a 
lasso over my head; but just as the coil was spinving 
let through bis skull. My horse fall dead under me; 
but, quick as thought, I seized the Indian mustang, 
and in two minutes was flying like the ‘wind on my 
excited in my life. It seemed as if] had lived a full 
century during that last chase; but it was a long 
time before I returned, as it were, to consciousness, 


splendidly mounted, was rapidly gaining upon me. 

through the air, I suddenly halted, and drove a bul- 
newly-acquired half wild animal. I was never 0 
for my wound bled freely, and it was death to halt, as 





I felt certain the red devils would only be more ex- 
asperated, and sure to follow. My mustang, howev- 
er, seemed as much excited as myself, for he main- 
tained his gallop for several hours, and carried me 
along at a rapid rate. I saw that he had not been 
half trained, and was perfectly young, fiery and 
fresh. So, therefore, I determined to push him bard 
until far into the night, for my life depended upon 
his fleetness. 

*T had the good fortune to fall in with no more 
redskins on the following day, but, from frequent 
recent trails visible on my whole route, I felt certain 
that they could not be far off; so that the nearer I 
approached your camp, the more carefully I picked 
my way. Last night I was rather excited, it must 
be confessed, for I knew the remaining distance 
could not be more than sixty miles; but I also knew 
that parties of them would certainly be found prowl- 


ing round you. In fact, I was so excited for once in 
my life that I could not sleep, but lay awake, listen- 
ing for sounds, and looking for camp-fires. Towards 
stuck in my jacket; but beyond that, I veceived lit- 
tle in return for two capital shots which I gave them, 
far each load brought one of them down, and a 
sure. Here I am once again, boys, and pretty well 
tired out; but if there is to be any more express-rid- 
ing to be done for a month or two, I hope Captain 
me out, and let me take a back seat.” 

When Dick had concluded his narrative, there was 
a general laugh among the sunburnt, dirty, leatber- 





and mish and 


PP 


dressed troopers at his Pp 
many cried out, derisively: 

“ Who'll ride this express? Two hundred dollars 
to any man who volunteers to ride this return ex- 
press !’” 

“Well, langh as you please, boys,” said Captain 
Walker, approaching the noisiest of the circles, who, 
squatted around their fires, were smoking and laugh- 
ing; ‘‘langh as you please, my lads. The despatch 
is ready, and some one must ride with it. I don’t 
like detailing men for such duty. I would rather 
have one volunteer than a hundred of any other sort. 
I’ll give two hundred dollars to any volunteer. Who 
goes?” 

“Let us toss up for it,” said some. 

“ No, make a lottery of it,” cried another. ‘“ Who- 
ever gets a blank must go.” 

“Detail a man, captain, proposed a third, ‘and 
that will settle the matter. Itis nothing but regu- 
lar duty, and no one can refuse.” 

**O, my horse is lame,” said one, “ or else I’d ride 
it without asking.” 

“Yes, and mine is so weak he couldn’t go twenty 
miles,” added another. 

“O yes, grumbieaway, boys. Don’t ahy of you go. 
Let the general get surrounded and cut up. I sup- 
pose you dou’t think it matters much. Some of 
you fellows bave talked about the Indians so much 
of late that | thought you would not desire better 
sport than to meet a few loigesofthem. But when 
the time comes, I take particular notice most of you 
always have lame horses, or something of that kind, 
when any express has to be ridden.” 





early morning, when the mustang had grassed suf. 
ficiently, I mounted again, and started off on the last 
stage. 

“All progressed well with me until I was within 
twenty miles of camp, and then I fell in again with 
a small party returning from a hunt, and was oblig- 
ed to fight my way through them as best I could. 
One shot hit me in the hand, and several arrows 
pretty noisy howling they made over it, you may be 
Walker and a!1 of you will be kind enough to count 











as I perceived a small grove in the distance, | re- 
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jJvined them tor a while, and proved an exceedingly r 


























THE OSTRICH. 

The ostrich, the sole representative on the ol . 
continent of a class of birds very numerous at 
earlier geological epoch, is found in the present d 
only in Africa, and in certain portions of south-ea 
ern Asia; but the peculiarities by which its habi: 
is still further circumscribed, have been genera 
overlooked by naturalists, and are somewhat diffic: 
to understand. 

In many localities the extension of the spec) 
would seem to have been prevented by the existen 
of large permanent streams, which, unlike most oth. 
game, the ostrich finds an impassable barrier; but 
other cases, the presence or otherwise of these bir. 
is apparently dependent on circumstances not yi. 
clearly understood. . 

The absence of water does not a) to aff D 
case, for both in Arabia and p~eg the aain 
abounds in the most arid spots. The Arabs asse: 
the ostrich, like a variety.of deer (we infer he mean . 


ie a gazelle), celebrated for the exquisite flavor of it 


flesh, never touches water; and Dr. Livin 

. Livingstone ha 
remarked that while buffalo, gnu, rhinoceri, zebr 
and giraffes usually indi the p ce of wate. 
within seven or eight miles, the ostrich, and som 





was sticking in his throat, 
The flesh of the ostrich is white, resembling a 
coarse and tasteless turkey; its eggs have also a 
disagreeable taste, even in an omelette, the form tn 
which they are best prepared. The hen often begins 
to lay her eggs before she has fixed on a spot for ber 
nest, which she appears rather averse to do. Hence 
the solitary eggs, so frequently fuund lying about. 
which usually fall a prey to the jackals and wild 
dozs. Sometimes she will lay in the nest of another 
ostrich. The nest consists of a hollow, a few inches 
deep, and about a yard in diameter, scooped in the 
sand. Between forty and fifty eggs are sometimes 
found in one nest; some of them are left outside the 
nest, as if intended to serve as food for the chicks 
first hatched, until the whole brood coming out can 
- together in quest of food. 

ere it not for the extreme fecundity of 
birds, they would have been probably acmncae 
tinct in South Africa, for, in addition to the pumbers 
destroyed for the sake of the feathers, immense 
quantities of the eggs are also taken, chiefly by the 
bushmen, for food and for barter, 


| 





| 
ENGLISH TRESPASSERS, ' 
The British excursionist is highly objectionable. 
early years the queen and Prince Albert were anx- 
ivus to make the grounds at Windsor as free 48 pos- 
sible, but the British excursionist nearly ruined a | 
favorite grotto, and cut chips off the very throne in | 
St. George’s Hall. A nobl may be 1 for 

being shy of the excursionist, when he finds that | 
choice flowers vanish from his garden and choice ar- 

ticles from his drawing-room. The incident I am 

about to relate, almost deserves to be dramatized. A | 
small party of three or four tourists were very anx- 
ious to investigate a certain ducal domain. An ap- 
plication at the lodge-gate was ineffectual. Alter 
Some time, however, a private path was noticed, 
which was unguarded, and lay invitingly open. The 
Venial trespass was committed, and the party were 
soon admiring the beauty of the rhodudendron walks. 
At # sudden turn of the path, they came unexpect- 
edly on the duke himself. There was a painful sense 
of confusion; but the duke advanced briskly, courte- 
ously saluted them, and pointed out the leading fea- 
tures of the landscape. After the grounds had been 
explored, the duke asked them if they would not 
like to see the house. The proposal was ted 
with grateful wonder. They were shown over the 
rooms with great minuteness and particularity by 
the attendants, and their examination was of an un- 
usually prolonged character. They had met the duke 
at nearly mid-day, and it was now growing dark in 
the autumnal afternoon. When they were about to 
take leave, they were told that the duke begged them 

to partake of some refreshment. The offer was ep- 

portune enough, and the refresiment proved a really | t) 
good dinner, with plenty of wine. They were begyed 
to take their time, as servants with lights would cun- 
duct them out of the grounds. The duke bimwelf | ir 
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varieties of antelope, have been often met with in th. 
driest regions, where it appears impossible fur then, 
to have obtained water for months previously. 

The food of the ostrich consists of the seeds anc 
pods of leguminous plants, and of the leaves of vari 
ous shrubs; he also picks up and swallows & grea 
quantity of pebbles, many of them of a large size, in. 
the same way that domestic fowls will swallow frag 
ments of gravel. Like every species of game found . 
in the desert, he will eat bulbs and water-melons 
Dr. Livingstone records an instance of an ostrich 
having been fonnd choked by a water-melon, which 





Figen companion. It was very late and very dark | b 
when they left the place, felicitating themselves on | e. 
their pleasant adventure Some servants accompa | e: 
nied them with lights and torches. But call no wan er 
happy betore the end, was the wise Suolunian prinuel- | tu 
ple. After a time, their path was taced by an ex- in 
ceedingly bigh wall, and flanked by thick coppices. 

Suddenly the torches were dashed to the ground, 
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and the lanterns were soon removed also. “ His! fa! 


grace bale me say,” said one of the men, “ tet as | 
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you found your way here by yourselves, so you may | co: 


also tind your way out by yourselves.” With loud | 


laughter their guides deserted them, and they were ion 


left in mute astunishment to observe the receding | fr 


lights and laughter. This practical joke was designed | br. 


teach them a great moral leasou against trespassing. ! Vv 
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ived to ride into it, dismount, and fight from be- 
nd some tree. My revolvers were loaded and un- 
uched, and I had still one load in my double-barre! 
mys years some of ’em tumble yet before J do,’ I 
id, ‘if they only come close enough.’ 

‘‘ But the nearer I approached the copse, the more 
--y pursuers slackened speed, and seemed in no 
irry to overtake me. . 
-¢¢They are beaten! Good for you, old horse!’ I 
.id, triumphantly, patting his neck, and was gently 


“Directly they saw me, they jamped to their 
\rses, while showers of arrows whistled around me. 
‘ was a certain case of life or death with me; 80 I 
uried my spurs deep, and off my horse darted 
' -rough their camp, upsetting all kinds of thiugs 'n 


‘ase, firing rapidly as they rode. I fired two shots, 


vere still four of them left in chase, and one, being 
“lendidly mounted, was rapidly gaining upon me. 


+ oor horse had two arrows in him, while as many 











ilking him to give him wind, when, to my surprise, 
ound myself riding into a camp of. Indians! 


sway. Halfa dozen big villains immediately gave 


d disabled a couple of the red rascals; yet there 


“¢Itis you or I for it,’ I thought, whipping and 
urring like a madman. 

‘‘ After three or four miles ride, he was alone in the 
ursuit, and had wounded me in the shoulder. My 


ore had stuck in my saddle-bow, but luckily es- 
_ped me. My poor animal was dying at every 
ride, and the Indian, knowing me to be wounded, 
1d desirous of taking me alive, rode up to throw a 
430 over my head; but just as the coil was spinving 
rough the air, I suddenly halted, and drove a bul- 
++ through bis skull. My horse fall dead under me; 
it, quick as thought, I seized the Indian mustang, 
din two minutes was flying like the ‘wind on my 
wly-acquired half wild animal. I was never #0 
‘cited in my life. It seemed as if 1 had lived a full 
atury during that last chase; but it was a long 
me before I returned, as it were, to consciousness, 
¢ my wound bled freely, and it was death to halt, as 
\ falt certain the red devils would only be more ex- 
overated, and sure to follow. My mustang, howev- 
- geemed as much excited as myself, for he main- 
' ined his gallop for several hours, and carried me 
ng at a rapid rate. I saw that he had not been 
lf trained, and was perfectly young, fiery and 
-ogh, So, therefore, I determined to push him bard 
til far into the night, for my life depended upon 
‘3 fleetness. 
‘I had the good fortune to fall in with no more 
iskins on the following day, but, from frequent 
cent trails visible on my whole route, I felt certain 
at they could not be far off; so that the nearer I 
proached your camp, the more carefully I picked 
y way. Last night I was rather excited, it must 
. confessed, for I knew the remaining distance 
uld not be more than sixty miles; but I also knew 
‘at parties of them would certainly be found prowl- 
x round you. In fact, I was so excited for once in 
y life that I could not sleep, but lay awake, listen- 
; for sounds, and looking for camp-fires. Towards 
rly morning, when the mustang had grassed suf. 
iently, I mounted again, and started off on the last 
van progressed well with me until I was within 
enty miles of camp, and then I fell in again with 
small party returning from a hunt, and was oblig- 
to fight my way through them as best I could. 
te shot hit me in the hand, and several arrows 
ack in my jacket; but beyond that, I received lit- 
) in return for two capital shots which I gave them, 
r each load brought one of them down, and a 
vetty noisy howling they made over it, you may be 
ire. Here I am once again, boys, and pretty well 
-ed out; but if there is to be any more express-rid- 
>to be done for a month or two, I hope Captain 
“ralker and all of you will be kind enough to count 
e out, and let me take a back seat.” 
When Dick had concluded his narrative, there was 
zeneral laugh among the sunburnt, dirty, leatber- 
essed troopers at his and mishaps, and | 
out, derisively: 
me ar ride this express? Two hundred dollars 
any man who volunteers to ride this return ex- 
vega!” 
im langh as you please, boys,” said Captain 
Valker, approaching the noisiest of the circles, who, 
natted around their fires, were smoking and laugh- 
g; ‘‘ laugh as you please, my lads. The despatch 
ready, and some one must ride with it. I don’t 
<e detailing men for such duty. I would rather 
ive one volunteer than ahundred of any other sort. 
‘11 give two hundred dollars to any volunteer. Who 
e8 2”? 
‘Let us toss up for it,” said some. 



















































“ No, make a lottery of it,” cried another. ‘ Who- 
er gets a blank must go.” 
“Detail a man, captain, proposed a third, ‘‘and 
at will settle the matter. It is nothing but regu- 
: ” 

r duty, and no one can refuse. 
“QO, my horse is lame,” said one, “ or else I’d ride 
without asking.” 
“ Yes, and mine is so weak he couldn’t go twenty 
les,” added another. 
+O yes, grumble away, boys. Don’t ahy of you go. 
t the general get surrounded and cut up. Isup- 
se you don’t think it matters much. Some of 
u fellows have talked about the Indians so much 
late that 1 thought you would not desire better 
ort than to meet a few loriges of them. But when 
e time comes, I take particular notice most of you 
ways have lame horses, or something of that kind, 

enany express has to be ridden.” 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 798.) 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 








THE OSTRICH. 

The ostrich, the sole representative on the older 
continent of a class of birds very numerous at an 
earlier geological epoch, is found in the present day 
only in Africa, and in certain portions of south-east- 
ern Asia; but the peculiarities by which its habitat 
is still further circumscribed, have been generally 
overlooked by naturalists, and are somewhat difficult 
to understand. 

In many localities the extension of the species 
would seem to have been prevented by the existence 
of large permanent streams, which, unlike most other 
game, the ostrich finds an impassable barrier; but in 
other cases, the presence or otherwise of these birds 
is apparently dependent on circumstances not yet 
clearly understood. 

The absence of water does not appear to affect the 
case, for both in Arabia and Africa the ostrich 
abounds in the most arid spots. The Arabs assert 
the ostrich, like a variety,of deer (we infer he means 
a gazelle), celebrated for the exquisite flavor of its 
flesh, never touches water; and Dr. Livingstone has 
remarked that while buffalo, gnu, rhinoceri, zebra 
and giraffes usually indicate the presence of water 
within seven or eight miles, the ostrich, and some 
varieties of antelope, have been often met with in the 
driest regions, where it appears impossible for them 
to have obtained water for months previously. 

The food of the ostrich consists of the seeds and 
pods of leguminous plants, and of the leaves of vari- 
ous shrubs; he also picks up and swallows a great 
quantity of pebbles, many of them of a large size, in 
the same way that domestic fowls will swallow frag- 
ments of gravel. Like every species of game found 
in the desert, he will eat bulbs and water-melons. 
Dr. Livingstone records an instance of an ostrich 
having been fonnd choked by a water-melon, which 
was sticking in his throat. 

The flesh of the ostrich is white, resembling a 
coarse and tasteless turkey; its eggs have also a 
disagreeable taste, even in an omelette, the form in 
which they are best prepared. The hen often begins 
to lay her eggs before she has fixed on a spot for her 
nest, which she appears rather averse to do. Hence 
the solitary eggs, so frequently found lying about, 
which usually fall a prey to the jackals and wild 
dozs. Sometimes she will lay in the nest of another 
ostrich. The nest consists of a hollow, a few inches 
deep, and about a yard in diameter, scooped in the 
sand. Between forty and fifty eggs are sometimes 
found in one nest; some of them are left outside the 
nest, as if intended to serve as food for the chicks 
first hatched, until the whole brood coming out can 
Siart together in quest of food. 

Were it not for the extreme fecundity of these 
birds, they would have been probably long since ex- 
tinct in South Africa, for, in addition to the numbers 
destroyed for the sake of the feathers, immense 
quantities of the eggs are also taken, chiefly by the 
bushmen, for food and for barter. 





ENGLISH TRESPASSERS, 


The British excursionistis highly objectionable. In 
early years the queen and Prince Albert were anx- 
isus to make the grounds at Windsor as free as pos- 
sible, but the British excursionist nearly ruined a 
favorite grotto, and cut chips off the very throne in 
St. George’s Hall. A nobleman may be excused for 
being shy of the excursionist, when he finds that 
choice flowers vanish from his garden and choice ar- 
ticles from his drawing-room. The incident I am 
about to relate, almost deserves to be dramatized. A 
small party of three or four tourists were very anx- 
ious to investigate a certain ducal domain. An ap- 
plication at the lodge-gate was ineffectual. Atter 
some time, however, a private path was noticed, 
which was unguarded, and lay inviting!y open. The 
Venial trespass was committed, and the party were 
soon admiring the beauty of the rhododendron walks. 
At a sudden turn of the path, they came unexpect- 
edly on the duke himself. There was 2 painful sense 
of confusion; but the duke advanced briskly, courte- 
ously saluted them, and pointed out the leading fea- 
tures of the landscape. After the grounds had been 
explored, the duke asked them if they would not 
like to see the house. The proposal was accepted 
with grateful wonder. They were shown over the 
rooms with great minuteness and particularity by 
the attendants, and their examination was of an un- 
usually prolonged character. They had met the duke 
at nearly mid-day, and it was now growing dark in 
the autumnal afternoon. When they were about to 
take leave, they were told that the duke begged them 
to partake of some refreshment. The coffer was op- 
portune enough, and the refreshment proved a really 
good dinner, with plenty of wine. They were begged 
to take their time, as servants with lights would cun- 
duct them out ofthe grounds. The duke himself 
juined them tor a while, and proved an exceedingly 
agreeable companion. It was very late and very dark 
when they left the place, felicitating themselves on 
their pleasant adventure. Some servants accompa- 
nied them with lights and torches. But call no man 
happy before the end, was the wise Solunian princi- 
ple. After a time, their path was taced by an ex- 
ceedingly high wall, and flanked by thick coppices. 
Suddenly the torches were dashed to the ground, 
and the lanterns were soon removed also. “ His 
grace bade me say,” said one of the men, “ that as 
you found your way here by yourselves, so you may 
also tind your way out by yourselves.” With loud 
laughter their guides deserted them, and they were 
left in mute astunishment to observe the receding 
lights and laughter. This practical joke was designed 
to teach them a great moral lesson against trespassing. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





THE ANCIENT TEMPLARS. 


The disciples of De Molay, to-day, are fortunate in 
the enjoyment of their mysteries undisturbed. We 
doubt if many of them would be able to pass the fear- 
ful ordeal to which their ancient brethren were sub- 
jected, a nice stall in the new asylum, though rather 
high-priced, being hardly an equivalent for the iron 
chair: 


France seated himself in a large arm-chair of crimson 
velvet, the only ornament of this theatre of the cruelty 
and barbarity of the 14th century. Enguerrand and 
the other nobles of his train were seated bebind him, 
on benches 80 coarsely and carelessly made that, save 
for the want of blood upon them, they might easily 
have been mistaken for instruments of torture. The 


him, forgetting, in his eagerness to make them ac- 
knowledge their crime, that even their confession 
could not blind him to the motive which urged him 
to prosecute them. A side door suddenly opened, 


their head. He bowed to the king, as did his com- 
panions, with the exception of one, who passed proud- 


self on a bench near them. Pailip pretended not to 
see him, and hesitated whether or not to return the 
salutes made to him by the others, who came slowly, 


was calm and silent in that dismal hall. 
king spoke, “ Let those knights,” said he, “* who have 


thus obtained their liberty, repeat here, in the pres- 


already confessed in private, that it may be known 
of the church.” 


instantly cast them again to the ground, 

Flamel touched his triend’s elbow, and he, raising 
his voice to the utmost pitch, exclaimed, ‘1, Guillen 
de Boisne, Knight of the Temple, declare the order 
of the Knights Templars unworthy of—” 

“‘ May the God of truth confound thee!” exclaimed 
the Grand Master. 

The enraged Boisne replied, ‘‘ May all the devils in 
hell seize—” 

“Silence!” cried Philip. ‘ Molay, wait till thou 
art questioned, or rather see if, among the knights 
who accompany thee, there are none likely to make 
the confession I require; if not, torture must extract 
it.” 

“There are non’ here who fear thy tortures,” 
replied the Grand Master, calmly. 

“Phy boast shall not avail thee,” replied Philip. 
“Thou thyself shalt feel if the executioner under- 
stands his business. Drag Molay to the torture!” 


supreme contempt, and exclaimed, with fervor, ‘* God 
grant me strength to bear this trial!” 
A yellow curtain at the bottom of the hall drew 


wheels, racks, saws, screws, and other fearful instru- 
ments, stood a half-naked man, humming the tune 
of a drunken song, and greasing with a sort of yellow 
and dirty lard, the screws and hinges of the different 
machines. He gazed for one moment stupidly and 
vacantly around him. and then continued his occn- 
pation. Among the assembled persons in that hall, 
some turned away their heads, others shuddered, 
while Flamel smiled and pressed the hand of Guillen 
de Boisne, who considered himself most happy in 
having escaped the tortures which now threatened 
the ill-fated Grand Master of the Templars. 

“Choose!” cried Philip; “confess thy crimes, or 
seat thyself in that iron chair.” 

Molay did not even answer him, but calmly and 
proudly set himself down in the chair. The execu- 
tioner rudely tore off the white mantle which covered 
the shoulders of the Templar. He then touched the 
spring, and two large iron hooks twisted the feet of 
Molay, while six long bars of the same metal, disposed 
in triangles, crossed on his chest, and pressed his 
naked shoulders on the sharp points with whfch the 
back of the chair was garnished. Molay raised his 
eyes to heaven, but did not utter a word, a shriek, or 
even a groan. His breath came whistling from his 
crushed and wounded chest, and the blood flowed in 
torrents from the shoulders on the shining and pol- 
ished instrument of his torture. 

* Speak!” cried Philip. 

“T aw innocent,” replied Molay, in a faint and 
faltering voice. 

“Sire,” whispered Enguerrand, “he will never 
confess.” 
“Take him away,” said King Philip. “Another 
one less resolute will speak.”” And Molay, released 
from the iron bars which were crushing his chest, 
breathed treely once more. 





While the Grand Master was seated in the accursed 


On his entrance into the Hall of Tortures, Philip of | do thy duty.” And he advanced toward: 


king commanded the culprits to be brought before 


and, preceded by their jailor, six Templars entered 
the hall of their doom. Jacques Molay entered at 


ly in front of the king and his train and seated him- 


one by one, through the dark and narrow door. All 
At last the 


made a sincere confession of their crimes, and have 
ence oftheir God and of their king, what they have 


that no worldly thoughts or feelings have urged us 
to this trial. Our sole object is the honor and glory 


Some of tbe prisoners raised their eyes to the face 
of the king as he made this hypocritical speech, but 


The Grand Master gave the king one glance of 


up, with a horrid, creaking noise, and in the midst of 
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iron chair, one of the younger knights had shed tears, 
and when he was released from the torture, the young 
Templar exclaimed, “God be praised!” Philip now 
turned to him and said: 

“* What is thy name?” 

“ Pierre de Villeneuve,” replied the knight. 

“Perchance,” continued the king, “thou wilt 
Prove less obstinate than thy Grand Master, and 
torture will force thee at least to confess,” 

“Thou art mistaken,” replied the Templar. 

“Drag him to the torture!” cried the infuriated 
monarch. 

‘* My liege,” said a voice, “itis the same to you 
which one of us submits to the torture, your aim 
being only to enjoy the sufferings of a knight. My 
brother is young, exhausted by imprisonment, hunger 
and care, and to curtail his sufferings he may betray 
his honor. Let me be tortured in his place. My 
name is Fulk de Tracy.” 

** No, no, my brother,” eagerly replied young Vil- 
lenenve; “donot doubt my tancy. E i » 

sthe yellow 





curtain. 

“He is very young,” whispered Marigny to the 
king. ‘“ He cannot bear the torture long.” 

“So much the better, Marigny,” replied the king; 
**he will confess the sooner.” 

And these words were pronounced in such a terri- 
ble tone of voice that the astounded minister did not 
venture on another whisper during the whole trial. 
The eyes of the king sparkled with rage; and this 
same prince who had ted so reluctantly to 
witness this dreadful scene, seemed now determined 
to exhaust all the resources of cruelty, as if to appease 
his conscience, and to persuade himself he had lis- 
tened only to the voice of jastice. ‘ Pierre de Ville- 
neuve,” he said, “ it is not yet too late.” 

The young man gazed at him disdainfully, and 
made no reply. The executioner immediately seized 
him, and bound him on a machine called the cross of 
St. Andrew. It consisted of two beams laid croas- 
ways, and almest at right angles. On the limbs of 
this dreadful cross the executioner bound the naked 
arms and legs of the young Templar, and then slowly 
turned a winch that set in motion a small, sharp- 
pointed lance, which penetrated the loins of the 
sufferer. 

The executioner stopped one t, to give the 
king time to interrogate his victim while the lance 
had already penetrated between the cartilages which 
unite the vertebrae. 

“ Speak!’’-cried Philip. 

Pierre de Villeneuve opened his mouth slowly, and 
from his purple lips came forth, in short and feeble 
accents: 

“Not guilty, not guilty!” 

“Go on! goon!” exclaimed the king, enraged at 
so much resolution and fortitude. 

The executioner again turned the winch, the lance 
rose by degrees, till suddenly the knight gave ashriek, 
shook the St. Andrew’s cross with great violence, 
and the terrible and bloody lance, breaking his bones 
like so much glass, penetrated into his bosom. The 
youthful Templar closed his eyes, and his head fell 
on his shoulder. 

‘“*My brother! my brother!” shrieked Fulk de 
Tracy. ‘‘ Ye have murdered him.” 

“Why did he not confess, then?” said Philip, care- 
fully averting his eyes while the executioner unbound 
the cords of the ill-fated Pierre, and bore him away on 
his shoulder, leaving a long track of blood behind 
him. 

When the captives were first summoned into the 
presence of the king, one of them, as we have already 
stated, passed before the royal judge without bowing 
to him, and had seated himself on what now proved 
to be an instrument of torture. His name was John 
de Beautremond. He had grown gray in the service 
of the temple, and had been in all the campaigns 
against the Saracens. He was remarkably tall and 
strong, and during the whole execution had kept his 
large black eyes, arched by long, thick and grisly 
eyebrows, full on the king. Irritated by his bold 
bearing, Philip ordered him to be tortured. 

“Thank you,” said the Templar. ‘*I began to 
think that you had forgotten me. Let me expire 
under the same torture which killed Villeneuve.” I 
loved him as my son. I first taught him to wield the 
lance.. Let my blood be mingled with his, and I ask 
no more.” 

‘No, no,” replied the king. ‘‘ By our lady, that 
would be too easy a death for thee. Every bone in 
thy body shall be broken ere thine eyes close on the 
light of day.” 

“As you will,” replied Beaufremond; “but I 
thought, as I had shed so much blood in the cause of ! 
Christianity, that I might have chosen where and 
how to shed the last drops that flow in these old veins 
of mine.” 

“Te him to the clock!” exclaimed Philip. 

This, of all the torments, was the most dreadful. 
The sufferer was suspended between two beams, and 
above him swung an immense leaden weight, which, 
at regular intervals, fell and crushed one of the limbs 
of the victim. The executioner tried to drag this 
machine into the centre of the room, but it was so 
heavy as to resist all his effurts to stir it. Beaufre- 
mond sprang up, and with one firm grasp drew the 
immense apparatus into the middle of the hail. 
Astonished by this exhibition of strength, the execu- | 
tioner looked upon his victim as a supernatural being, | 
and if Beaufremond had only given him one glance | 
of bis bright black eyes, he would never have dared | 
to touch him. Observing his hesitation, the knight | 


laid himself without assistance on the dreadful ma- 











chine, and the weight began to move regularly above | and encouraging. 


his head. He had time to confess before it reached a 
darge black spot, whence it was to fall on one of his 
limbs. 

“ Look at that weight,” said Philip. 

No answer. 

“ Remember that when it touches the black spot it 
falls,” continued the monarch. 

Noanswer, but the bright black eyes remained fixed 
on the king’s face. Suddenly the weight touched the 
black spot. It fell and crushed the Templar’s leg. 

*‘T have only one more leg at your service,” said 
Beaufremond, firmly and proudly, and still gazing 
intently on the king. p 

* Bear him hence,” cried Philip; and starting up, 
as if to avoid the gaze of his victim, he left the hall, 
called for his horse, and rode off towards the palace. 
Marigny followed him, and none were left in the hall 
but John Flamel, the legatee of the pope, and those 
Templars who had confessed. They were sufficient 
to have tortured those among the captives who still 
survived, but their calm and majestic mien had such 
an effect on their judges, that they unanimously 
started from their seats and rushed out of the judg- 
ment hall. 

The prisoners were reconducted to their cells, and 
John Flamel announced to the crowd without the 
prison that the confessions had been complete and 
entire, and that in a few days the king’s pleasure and 
justice would be known. ‘ Long live King Philip!— 
long live John Flamel!” shouted the crowd as they 
dispersed, in anxious expectation for the execution of 
the Knights of the Temple. 





EASTERN STAR DEGREE. 


In New York city the doors of Masonry have been 
thrown open to ladies, the wives, daughters and 
mothers of Master Masons. Whether it will prove of 
benefit to the other sex is a question which we can- 
not answer at the present time. A correspondent 
writes us as follows respecting the conferring of the 
Eastern Star Degree: 

Eastern Star Hall was the scene, a few evenings 
since, of an imposing Masonic ceremony, namely, 
the conferring of degree of the Eastern Star upon 
more than two hundred gentlewomen by the Right 
Worshipful Robert Macory, Past Deputy Grand 
Master. Mystic Tie Lodge, in connection with which 
these degrees were conferred, was opened by the W. 
Master Wm. C. Barr in the third degree, at eight 
o’clock, and after the routine business, the doors 
were thrown open to the candidates, all of whom 
were either wives, widows or daughters of Masons. 

Previous to the conferring of the degrees, the W. 
Master of the Lodge explained the object of calling 
the meeting. He then introduced the M. W. Robert 
S. Holmes, Past Grand Master of the Freemasons in 
the State of New York. who was received with the 
grand honors. A handsomely engrossed set of res- 
olutions in a large and beautiful gilt frame was then 
presented to the Past Grand Master, by the Master, 
on behalf of the Lodge, in a neat speech, to which 
that brother appropriately responded that it had long 
been a matter of regret that Masons’ wives, sisters, 
daughters, widows and mothers, although it was not 
in the Masonic ritual, had not been recognized 
among Masons. From this time forth he would 
labor in the Grand Lodge of this State to have it use 
its great influence with the Grand Lodges of the 
world for the purpose of having some token brought 
into being and generally recognizel by which the 
wives, sisters, daughters, wiiows and mothers of 
Masons may make themselves known all over the 
world. 

In this he intended no infraction of Masonic law, 
but he did mean that when such relatives of Masons 
were in distress they should be known without 
carrying their relatives’ diploma in their pockets. 





PUBLIO MASONIC PARADE.—At the introduction 
of water into Chelsea, on the 2ist ot November, the 
Masonic, among other organizations, took part in 
the parade. The city government extended invi- 
tations to Palestine Encampment, the R. A. Chapter 
of the Shekinah and the Star of Bethlehem Lodge, 
all of which accepted the invitation, and composed 
the most imposing part of the pageant. The En- 
campment numbered between sixty and seventy, and 
presented a fine appearance. They were commanded 
by E. C. Chas. F. Haynes, and their military bearing 
was an object of universal admiration. The Chapter 
was well represented, commanded for the occasion 
by M. E. K., H. G. Fay, the jewels and banners of the 
Chapter awaking curiosity and interest. The Star of 
Bethlehem Lodge appeared with full ranks, under 
charge of J. W. James Tent. The Order was increased 
by additions from the vicinity, and it was the largest 
Masonic show ever seen in the place. We object, 
however, to street parades. They are not in keeping 
with the spirit of the Order: but when such are 
deemed advisable, we are proud to see them make 80 
grand and beautiful a spectacle as they did on the 
above occasion. 


“on 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM LODGE annual meet- 
ing of Star of Bethlehem Late, ies for choice 
of officers was held on the 20th of 3 ber. W. M. 
Chas. T. Gay was unanimously re-elected. S. W., 











Geo. W. Vose; J. W., James Tent; T., Chas. F. 
Haynes; S., Clifton A. Blanchard; Relief Commit- 
tee, Chas. F. Haynes, James Tent, Philip Ilsley. The 
officers were installed by W. P. M. T. P. Cheever. 





. 





The Lodge numbers 216, four having died during the 
past year. The condition of the Lodge is healthful 
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OMENS. 
On the red leaves falling, bad 
On the red leaves lying, 


Plays the gold sun-glimmer 
Of the daylight dying. 


See! the light, slow-fading, 
From the fair scene stealing, 

Glows o’er rick and coppice, 
Glows o’er barn and shieling. 


Yields the Day-king slowly 
To the Night-queen’s wiling; 
Yields a strong man blindly 
To a maid's beguiling. 


And the wind-fays flitting, 
Through the alders straying, 

Mutter low-toned whispers 
Ofa heart's betraying. 


Lo! the gray wolds glisten 
With a white-mist glory, 

And a glad ear hearkens 
To a tender story! 


Ah! Why wave ye sadly, 

With your wind-tossed tresses, 
All ye bending alders, 

For the pair’s caresses? 


But the trees kept silence, 
Save a low-toned sighing; 

And in spring a white rose 
On her bed lay dying! 





EXPRESS RIDING. 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 796] 


is was said in irony, and did not please his com- 
panions much, who showed their displeasure at his 
remarks by growling, and asking what business it 
was of his what they said or did. 

“ Well, I'll tell you what I’lldo,’’ continued the 
first speaker, rising from the fire. ‘Every one 
knows that my horse has been lame for a month; 
but, if Captain Walker will lend me his mare, I’ll 
ride the express, and start now.” 

‘Well done, Rodney,” said Walker, slapping him 
_on the back. ‘“ The thing must be done, you know, 
my boy, and you’re welcome to ride my mare. She’ll 
carry you as far and as fast as anything in the coun- 
try; and as you ride light, I think you’ll manage to 
pull through the trip in quick time, and without in- 
jury—at least, I hope so.” 

Walker’s mare was the best-conditioned and most 
powerful animal in camp, and could have carried 
two such wiry, lathy fellows as young Rodney. 

Most of the troopers, like the inhabitants of distant 
settlements, were attired as Mexicans—that is to say, 
they wore leather jackets and trowsers, the latter 
slit from hip to heel, and profusely decorated with 
double rows of buttons down the sides, so that when 
riding in warm weather they could loosen those gar- 
ments and cool themselves. In truth, any attire but 
such as was made with leather would not have with- 
stood the wear and tear of one week. 

Putting a plug of tovacco in one pocket, and a few 
matches in another, young Rodney filled his gourd 
with water, and stuffing two or three corn cakes in 
his haversack, was really for the journey in five min- 
utes. His rifle and revolvers were the main articles 
of curiosity, and these he cocked, and primed, and 
oiled until perfectly satisfied of their efficiency and 
trustworthiness. 

Coiling a lariet over the high bow of his Spanish 
saddle, and throwing a blanket behind him, he was 
mounted, and off before half the men in camp were 
aware of his purpose or destination, saying, as he 
galloped away: 

“If I don’t get through, captain, you’ll know what 
has happened.” 

* T hope he’ll get through safe,” said Dick, as Rod- 
ney galloped forth into the darkness, “ for I can tell 
you, boys, it’s no joke to ride an express in these 
squally times.” 

Some of the troopers accompanied him a short dis- 
tance, and returned. The night was dark, and even 
the most delicate and practised ears svon lost the 
sounds of his horse’s hoofs, as he bounded forward on 
his perilous journey. 

In a few days after Roidney’s departure, Walker’s 
command began their march to join Baylor. Indians 
frequently seen upon the route were timorous, and 
would not approach within less distance than a mile, 
for, although very demonstrative and threatening, 
they were loth to bring on an engagement, fully 
aware that a few hundred of them would be useless 
in any encounter with a company of disciplined, 
hardy and well-mounted men. 


shoot a buffalo or two; but were always careful to 
rejoin the command before sunset, for fear of being 
butchered by prowling bands of. Comanches, who al- 
ways hung upon the flanks of the company. Great 
care was also necessary during night to prevent the 
rascals from s ing or running off the horses, 
for they were a: tricks and disguises that of- 
tentimes they essfully approached within a few 
handred yards of the encampment for purposes of 
theft or murder. Occasionally, a party of their 
braves would steal through the grass, and crawl so 
much like wolves, that the deception was almost 
perfect; yet, with all their tricks and schemes, they 
could not succeed in stealing a single horse, and nev- 
er dared to fire, for our men would have been up 


Little indeed occurred on the journey to relieve the 
troopers of monotony. Some left the line of march to 


deed, they set fire to the prairie at different points; 
but the wind, blowing strongly in one direction, sav- 
ed us. 

It was resolved by the troopers to give chase to the 
rascals on a fitting opportunity; but the wild sons of 
the desert were by far too nimble and fleet afoot to 
be overtaken or punished. One of their chiefs, more 
daring than the rest, rode within rifle distance, but 
was quickly tumbled over by an accurate shot. His 
comrades endeavored to carry off the body, but did 
not succeed. Upon his person were found many 
things which had evidently belonged to strangers; 
and on close examination, ajacket proved to be the 
property of the express-rider, Rodney. There were 
several rents in the sleeves, as if made by rifle shot, 
and opinion generally prevailed that the poor fellow 
had been caught, overpowered and murdered. 
These surmises were confirmed, for two days subse- 
quently the command halted at a deserted Indian 
camp, where his sombrero and other articles were 
found torn up into shreds! This discovery only 
heightened the fury of Walker’s men, and many 
h were pl d and devised for repaying the 
Comanches with tenfold vengeance; but those crafty 
gentlemen maintained a respectful distance, and, 
trom unknown causes, idenly disappeared alto- 
gether trom the line of march. 

As Walker approached Melissa, he was met by 
several outriders, urging him to push forward rapid- 
ly. And in answer to inquiries, it proved that Rod- 
ney had not been taken by the Indians; but, as the 
outriders said, was in Baylor’s camp, and ‘sound as 
trout.” In a day or two that young scapegrace ap- 
peared, and explained matters thus: 

*‘ When I had been ten hours from your camp, I 
became aware that Comanches were in the neighbor- 
hood, for their fires were still smouldering, and gave 
token that they could not be many miles away. The 
captain’s mare was so powerful and fresh that she 
bounded along at a glorious pace, and, when night 
had far advanced, I began to congratulate myself 
upon having escaped the red fiends; but, as morning 
broke, I descried far off in the prairie large numbers 
of horses, which was more than enough to convince 
me that I had unfortunately overtaken a party of 
cut-throats, and was in no good humor at the pros- 
pect befure me. As no time was to be lost, I rode in- 
to very high grass, hobbled the mare by a fore and 
hind foot, and then threw her upon her side. She 
could not move. Taking off my jacket, sombrero, 
and riding-shirt, I got some moist red clay, and rub- 
bed it on my face, arms and body, pulled my hair 
about in Indian style, and within a short time looked 
as much like a Comanche as could be. 

“The sharp-eyed rascals had discovered my trail, 
and were hunting for we. I put my sombrero and 
jacket on a cactus bush, in such a manner that at a 
distance they would have been taken for a living 
person standing there. I loosened the mare, and 
kept well in the chaperalle, so that I had gone a long 
distance from the cactus tree ere any one of them 
would go near it. 

“They approached the spot very cautiously, and 
found my saddle. They gave a wild yell, and, mak- 
ing sure I was there also, began to ‘pop’ away at 
my poor jacket until it shook again. They seemed 
loth to approach, and, while hesitating, 1 mounted 
my saddleless mare, and appeared on the outskirts, 
screaming and jabbering as finely as any Comanche 
that ever breathed. I managed to get a considera- 
ble distance from them ere myself or the deception 
was discovered; but, finding the ruse, they gave 
chase in fine style, and felt convinced I was some 
wandering Crow or Blackfoot—two tribes they held 
in the most desperate enmity. Walker’s horse was 
equal to the occasion, however, and outraced them 
in gallant style. Irode hard all day, as you may 
suppose, and, when night came on, began to feel 
chilly and benumbed with the heavy dews. As for- 
tune would have it, I had a few matches, and resolv- 
ed, at all hazards, to light a fire, for I was now ap- 
proaching the river, and the woods became thicker 
at every mile. 
«I had scarcely lit the fire, and was warming mwy- 
self comfortably in a hollow, when I heard the sound 
of approaching animals, and, before I could decide 
upon any line of action or deception, a lasso was 
thrown over my neck, and I began to suffocate. 
“<¢ Caught at last,’ 1 thought, and had fleet, hazy, 








all further consciousness. 


woman could do. 


it? Who’d a thought of finding young Rod out here 
fixed up like a darned Comanche?’ 

‘* Well, it’s lucky he halloed in time,’ said Limpey, 
in reply, ‘ or he’d bin a dead horse by this time, and 
no snakes; but directly { hearn him holler, I know’d 
it warn’t no Injun, for they can’t jabber English yet 
awhile.’ 

‘When I opened my eyes, I endeavored to speak, 
but the violent tug of the lasso had benumbed- and 
hurt the muscles of my throat, so that I had to 
make signs in order to be understuod, and was 
scarcely able to whisper. I was evidently in the 
hands of friends, and knew their voices, so that when 


an old friend named Brown, alias Limpey Brown, 


flashing visions of home, parents and sweetheart, | goin’ to cut loose this shake, if the court knows her- 
when I was suddenly and vivlently jerked, and lost | self, and she thinks she do. If I kin only bring 


«“ WhenI recovered sensibility, I found myself ly- | bring him down I will!’ 
ing beside a comfortabie camp fire, and was well 
wrapped up in blankets One of the party was bath- | grass, Limpey shot one of the redskins who was 
ing my temples, and holding my head in his lap, at- 
tending to me as gently and affectionately as ever | he gallops after White Bull. 


‘*Q, he’ll come around ag’in, Limpey,” said a gruff 


I crawled near the fire I recognized the features of 


in an Indian border fight. As well as I could ascer- 
tain from the old man Brown and his party of five, it 
appeared that the Indians, taking advantage of all 
the young men being away in the army, had been in 
the habit of making frequent incursions among the 
border settlements, had run off all the horses, and 
oftentimes destroyed every dwelling in their path. 
Old Brown, or Lame Bear, as the Indians called him, 
had been frequently visited, and at last had come to 
the resolution of gathering his neighbors and giving 
chase, He was vow out after a party who had run 
off his stock, and was waiting for them at one of the 
fords of the river over which they were necessitated 
to pass. When the moon had risen over the prairie 
they were watching for Indians, and perceiving an 
object approaching, lay in ambush, and judging 
from my appearance that I must certainly be a 
Comanche, had entrapped and almost strangled me 
ere the mistake was discovered. Had I not shouted 
at the moment I did, in an agony of despair, I should 
have been lifeless. Another tug of the lasso would 
have finished me for a certainty, and I should have 
served as a feast for ravenous wolves. 

‘* «Tf they are so near, then,’ said Limpey Brown, 
*I guess there’s no chance of sleep to-night. What 
do you say, boys?—shall we surprise ’em in their 
camp? We might as well, you know, for we’ve been 
the last fourteen days looking arter ’em. Come, then, 
let’s all mount and be off.’” 

Rodney, having recovered somewhat from his 
strangling, persisted in piloting the party, and, as he 
looked very much like an Indian, in his present clay 
coloring and half-nude body, was soon far abead. 
The moon was now dipping beyond the distant land- 
scape, and, after a few hours’ ride, they came with- 
in view of several smouldering fires. Approaching 
cautiously on foot through the grass, Rodney per- 
ceived that there were at least twenty of them, and 
for the most part all asleep. 

Brown said “ he didn’t care if there was a hundred 
on ’em, only we must be quick about it, and fire our 
revolvers and shot-guns among them as fast as 
lightning.” 

“Cautiously approaching within seventy yards of 
the redskins, grouped around their fires, and rolled 
up in their blankets, each man took up his position 
round the sleepers. 

“The first shot I fire,” said Limpey, “11 being ’em 
all on thar legs quicker nor no time; so when I lets 
loose, boys, you hold on till they rushes towards your 
side, and then you blaze away; but mind yer points 
low.on ’em, kase you wight overshoot, and tickle one 
on us.’ 

“ As if troubled by unpleasant dreams, some of the 
Indians woke, and commenced talking. One large 
fellow tightened his blanket around him, and strode 
up and down as majestically as a king. 

“¢That’s White Bull, by all that’s holy!’ whisper- 
ed Limpey. ‘Now for it—here goes!’ - 

“And in the instant he pulled the trigger, one of 
them was seen to jump clear from the ground, and 
fall dead. 

*¢So much for number one,’’ said Limpey; 2nd 
hid in the grass. 

“The single report brought every man to bis feet, 
and their fire was kicked and scattered in a moment. 
“«* Blaze away, Rod,’ said Limpey; and we began 
to fire as fast as possible, knocking them over at 
every shot, for it was now the gray dawn of morn- 
ing, and their tall figures could be plainly seen as 
they moved rapidly to and fro, firing towards where 
we lay. They seemed desirous of running; but in 
whatever direction they moved, shots fell. thick and 
fast among them. 

“Some half-dozen or more had now been killed, 
and as many wounded; but with all his endeavors, 
Brown could never hit his old enemy, White Bull. 
Despite the danger, many managed to escape, and, 
running towards their horses, vaulted on their backs 
with wonderful agility, and were soon here, there, 
and everywhere over the prairie, shooting arrows 
upon us with almost incredible rapidity. 
“Fortunately, we dodged them, and all began to 
imagine that they would yet escape, and drive off 
the herd of horses which were grazing around us. 
In truth, two of the rascals were actually driving 
them together, our own among the number, when 
Limpey said, very dryly: 
*** Nay, you don’t, my find gentlemen. You aint 


down that darned Bull, all’ll go right enough, and 


“Cautiously and rapidly running through the 
“ If you ever saw arrows fly fast, you should have 


and then fell. 
“+ * He’s dead!’ we all said. 


as he approached. 








and upon them ina moment. On one occasion in- 


from the fact of his having been lamed in his youth 


gathering up the horses, mounts my mare, and off 


seen them then, tor White Bull pulled so quick,a 
voice. ‘It ware a putty close shave, though, warn’t | machise could not have thrown them faster. Brown 


dodged first this side and then that side of the mare, 


“‘ White Bull gave a yell, and pounced down.npon 
where Limpey lay; but just as he approached, Brown 
fired his revolver, and knocked him off his horse. 
There seemed to be a deadly struggle going on for a 
minute or two in the high grass, when, to our sur- 
prise, Limpey, with a knife in his teeth, anda scalp 
in his hand, mounted the mare again, and galloped | of Comfort, paid his devoirs to a young and attractive 
towards us, shouting with joy. He had counterfeited | widow named Rachel H—, residing on Long Island. 
80 well as to deceive White Bull, and then shot him 


“*He thought he had me that time, boys; but | Whereupon a Quaker friend remarked that it was 
here’s his scalp. Let’s put after the others right | the first modern instance he had known where 


Perceiving the fall of their favorite chief, the In- 
dians seemed paralyzed, and coull not believe their 
own senses, until Brown flourished the long scalp, 
on which was fastened five small silver plates; per- 
ceiving which, their doubts were dispelled, and they 
galloped off westwardly with great rapidity, and were 
soon out of sight. 

Brown and his party had recovered their own and 
some hundred other horses which the red thieves 
had purloined in various directions, and all are now 
in Baylor’s camp. Limpey said that the death of 
White Bull pleased him more than if he were given 
the half of California, particularly as it was he who 
had lamed him in his youth. 

When Walker’s command had formed a junction 
with General Baylor, they marched upon Melissa, 
and their forces being magnified by Federal spies, 
the Union troops at Fort Craig evacuated the place, 
in hopes of joining other forces higher up the river; 
but they were so harassed in their retreat by the 
Confederates that they broke into a panic, and dis- 


guns, and several hundred prisoners. In truth, Bay- 
lor’s command, though small, fought the enemy in 
detail, and so effectually routed them that the whole 





following story: Nuzillard had always enjoyed the 
reputation of being the most clever, and at the same 
time, most prudent, cashier. However, in 1849 he 
managed to get robbed of a sum of £4000 in £40 notes. 
The director of the Comptoir, although he had always 
had the greatest confidence in the often tried probity 
of his clerk, still thinking it strange that he could 
have had so large a packet of notes taken from bim 
without his knowledge, went to the Prefect of Police, 
M. Carlier, and told him about it. The latter pro- 
nounced an opinion favorable to the honesty of poor 
Nuzillard. ‘Remember,’ said the director, ‘that 
a hundred bank notes make quite a thick packet, and 
I cannot see how, with this packet on his breast—’ 
‘Nothing for a clever thief,’ interrupted M. Carlier. 
* Here is a newspaper; fuld it, and button it in your 
breast pocket. Now, I will not promise you it will 
still be there when you leave the Prefecture!’ 

The director laughed, and declared it was impossi- 
ble, while he carefully placed the newspaper at the 
side of his pocket-book. The two gentlemen re- 
mained some time‘in conversation, during which the 
Prefect of Police was receiving people and writing 
orders. When the director rose to go, M. Carlier, 
after shaking hands with him, said, ‘ By-the-by, I 
suppose you have the newspaper all right?’ But lo 
and behold! to the intense stupefaction of the direct- 
or, both pocket-book and paper had disappeared, | 
whereupon the prefect rang the bell, and the prop- 
erty was brought back by the amateur thief, who 
had done the deed on a pencil command from his 
master, and the astonished owner of the stolen 
pocket-book then and there declared his complete 
belief in his cashier’s innocence. 


FRIENDSHIP BEYOND THE GRAVE. 

Let us not endeavor to calm our sorrow for our 
departed friends, by driving them from our remem- 
brance. To those who feel a real and ardent affec- 
tion, the effect would be vain; nor can we suppose it 
the design of Providence that we should do so. Such 
strokes are given to force us to reflect; and friends 
removed to a far more exalted state, if we think of them 
as we ought, may be the most affecting monitors im- 
aginable; and their remembrance may prove a most 
powerful incitement to everything that is good and 
worthy. The opinion that friendship lives beyond 
the grave, is most soothing to the afflicted mind; and 
both reason and scripture seem to countenance it. 
The thought that some sort of intercourse may be 
still permitted; and that while we continue in this 
imperfect state, it is possible that they may be allowed 
to minister to us for good by means unknown to us, 
is pleasing; and as we have no assurance of the con- 
trary, it is hardly possible to avoid indulging it. This 
indulgence if kept within due bounds, is surely inno- 
cent, and may even be made useful to us, but then 
we should remember that friendship in such beings 
must be free from all of those weaknesses with which, 
even in the best, it will be attended in this imperfect 
state. Though the same affection may still remain, 
it must be exalted and refined beyond what we can 
at present form an idea of; our friends may still be 
watching over us with affectionate and anxious con- 
cern, still tenderly solicitous for our welfare, and 
rejoicing at every advance we make in piety and 
goodness; but enlightened by a clearer and more ex- 
tensive view of things, they can no longer grieve for 
sufferings which will prove bleasings in the end, or 
rejoice in prosperity, which exposes us to dangerous 
trials. 








A Philadelphia Friend, who rejoiced in the name 


Eitber her griefs were too new, or her lover too old, 
or from some other cause, his offer was declined. 





quick.’ 


** Rachel refused to be comforted !”” 


persed in various directions, losing all their material, | 


territory of Arizona was quickly vacated, and for a 
time fell into the hands of southern leaders. 
A FRENCH POLICE STORY. 

A Paris correspondent writes, ‘The recent death 
of Nuzillard, the senior cashier at the Comptwir d’Es- 
compte, through whose hands more gold has passed 
than would buy up an empire, reminds me of the 















ri. ° ers 
Che World in Mini: 
TO THE WATER ROARD. 
If thou delight’st to hear a babbling rii 
Among its pebbles prattle evermore ; 
To note the streamlet growing wider at 
With nodding ferns and foxgloves on 
Ifthou dost love the broad, full-bosom 
‘ Where wealthy argosies securely rid 
n whose dark breast a thousand cress. 
From lofty warehouses on either side 
If thou lov'st water in its every shape 
A winter torrent dashing down a mon 
A stream through meadows making its « 
Or the fair column of a flashing founta 
If thou lov'st these as J do, do not scoff- 
And do not—do not cut the water off. 
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> when ma told him you would not be home 

he said her lips were like honey, and that}: 
a bee, and then he kissed her, They 
stick of candy not to tell any one; but ru 
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Napoleon wanted his soldiers to see the 
hibition free of charge, or at a reduced 1 
commission refused to make any alterati 
pe To accomplish bis ends, th: 
ordered that a detail of soldiers should be 
guard the exhibition, and that the men 
pe every day. Strategy triumphed. 
adame Stuart, nee Grenuch 
reputation asa ballet dancer ve «Dean | 
reign of Marie Antoinette, died Tecently in , 
the age of 111 years. She came to this ‘ 
the mistress of the Marquis de Lafayette, a 
wards became the wife of one of Washington: 
named Simpson. He died in 1783, and she at 
married a Virginia lawyer named Rok . 
who left her a widow in 1812, with a modes 
and eleven children. At the time of ber «: 
descendants numbered over a hundred, 


The owner of a ring, in England 

was given by the Queen of Suka t hea 
Clement VIII., Wolsey and others, are ea: 
have owned it. If this person was not 80 n 
asserting its antiquity, we would readily beli: . 
it was given to Eve when she married Adam 
A North Carolina rebel was relating ho» 
Yanks” fired upon his company while n 
through a thick wood. They gladly obeyed ; : 
to lie down, but there was nothing to shie! 
from the terrible volleys of the enemy. “ Wh: 
you get behind a tree?” asked t 
the devil!” replied Reb, “ there 
for the officers,” 


, One day, on our trip to Atlant ‘ 
Sheridan, two teamsters belonging roel 
got into a big fuss. The day was a dark, : 
miserable one, and it appeared to me that t’ 
saved up all their “cuss words ” for use on ju 
a day as that. One of them was a loud-n 
fellow, who, having elab d some th ! 
of his seventeen-syllabled imprecation to th: 
had stopped to rest, when the other exclaimed 
up your mouth, or the sun will warp your ribe ~ 
An intelligent policeman arrested a physi. 
New Orleans, who was one night driving furi 
reach the bedside of a yellow fever patient, and 
him in the station house. The majesty of t 
against fast driving was vindicated but the si 
died, : 4 
Dr. Peet has discovered a very curious fact 
deaf persons can Jeel @ drum when beaten. 
*feel the reverberation as if striking the soles or 
feet and passing up to the region of the hear: 
has made a curious application of the discover, 
ing an alphabet which he beats on the dru: 
the mutes, with their backs turned, write the . 
Spelled in that way. . 


Pa. one day recently the London Clearing 3 
id @ business of thirteen millions sterling, and 
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A hand organ grinder was lately noticed tn 
pond in disgust from the front of the Deaf and | 
Sylum, Hartford. His audience, 80 to speak 
po of one little boy, and he a deaf one, int 
Urivus to see what he was turning the handle { 
The Prince of Wales is likely to be remember 
the British provinces, At a town in Canada \ 
i ape he partook of a mutton chop at a wayside 
¥ : 4 now parades over his door the w: 
Jobin Johnson, purveyor to his Royal 
the Prince of Wales, + asc 
A correspondent tells of a lake in Mo: 
‘ ntana, cov: 
With ice 20 feet thick, except where there are bo 
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Precipice thousands of feet hig’ 
ig, in astream ‘ 
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their favorite chief, the In- 


prt | li riaberie oe and could not believe ee 
toby | P we senses, until Brown flourished the long 7” P, 
ganas poe which was fastened five small silver plates ; ~— 
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st da scalp A Philadelphia Friend, who rejoiced oe 
: a nd Loped | of Comfort, paid his devoirs to a young and a! a 
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®| Obe World in Winiature, 


TO THE WATER ROARD. 
If thou delight’st to hear a babbling rill 
Among its pebbles prattle evermore; 
To note the streamlet growing wider still, 
With nodding ferns and foxgloves on its shore; 
If thou dost love the broad, full-bosomed river, 
P Where wealthy argosies securely ride, 
Gn whose dark breast a thousand cressets quiver 
From lofty warehouses on either side; 
If thou lov'st water in its every shape, 
A winter torrent dashing down a mountain, 
A stream through meadows making its escape, 
Or the fair column of a flashing fountain— 
If thou lov'st these as Jdo, do not scoff— 
And do not—do not cut the water off. 
When it was proposed to make a memorial offering, 
last year, on the ion of the Methodist centennial | “ Played out.” 
anniversary, Mr. Daniel Drew gave a quarter of a 


for selling liquor. 





native town. He yielded when it was thought best 
to establish it elsewhere, and bought an estate for | immersion. 
$150,000 in another town, for the purpose. He has 
also spent $100,000 in repairs, is to erect a library | Month. 
and museum at his own expense, and when it is 


$300,000. 


Much in Pittle, 
Some one has discovered that Adam was 123 feet 
high, and Eve 118 feet.. 
More ministers are going to Europe, and their 
parishes pay their expenses. called the Silk Tree, from the abundance and silki- 
The government has lost $100,000,000 by the non- 
payment of the whiskey tax. 
General Sherman says the war was bruught about 
by extreme men, North and South. 
Chief Justice Bigelow’s resignation is much re- 
gretted by members of the bar. 1 i t, mixed with a little loam; 
In the French navy, a boat tackle of American in- er ee ee . 
vention has been introduced. 
The governor is asked to pardon. men imprisoned 





New York papers consider the lecture business 


The New York police force costs about $250,000 a 


A hundred-year-old vagrant was sent to the New 
ready to be occupied, will add an endowment of | York almshouse recently. 


The New York Times advises those who doubt the 

































when ma told him you would not be home till late, 


they’d mind you, you are so well acquainted with 
ma.” 

Napoleon wanted his soldiers to see the great ex- 
hibition free of charge, or at a reduced rate. The 
commission refused to make any alterations in the 
arrangements. To accomplish his ends, the emperor 
ordered that a detail of soldiers should be made to 
guard the exhibition, and that the men should be 
changed every day. Strategy triumphed. 

Madame Stuart, nee Grenuchette, who had a great 
reputation as a ballet dancer in France during the 
reign of Marie Antoinette, died recently in Toledo, at 
the age of 111 years. She came to this country as 
the mistress of the Marquis de Lafayette, and after- 
wards became the wife of one of Washington’s officers 
named Simpson. He died in 1783, and she afterwards 
married a Virginia lawyer named Rodclphe Stuart, 
who left her a widow in 1812, with a modest fortune 
and eleven children. At the time of her death, her 
descendants numbered over a hundred. 


The owner of a ring, in England, claims that it 
was given by the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. Titus, 
Clement VIII., Wolsey and others, are each said to 
have owned it. If this person was not so modest in 
asserting its antiquity, we would readily believe that 
it was given to Eve when she married Adam. 
A North Carolina rebel was relating how “the 
Yanks” fired upon his company while marching 
through a thick wood. They gladly obeyed an order 
to lie down, but there was nothing to shield them 
. from the terrible volleys of the enemy. ‘“ Why didn’t 
you get behind a tree?” asked a listener. ‘Tree; 
the devil!” replied Reb, ‘‘ there wasn’t trees enough 
for the officers.” 


One day, on our trip to Atlanta with General 
Sheridan, two teamsters belonging to difterent trains 
got into a big fuss. The day was a dark, gloomy, 
miserable one, and it appeared to me that they had 
saved up all their “‘cuss words ” for use on just such 
a day as that. One of them was a loud-mouthed 
fellow, who, having elaborated some thousand or so 
of his seventeen-syllabled imprecation to the other, 
had stopped to rest, when the other exclaimed, “ Shut 
up your mouth, or the sun will warp your ribs.” 


"An intelligent policeman arrested a physician of 
New Orleans, who was one night driving furiously to 
reach the bedside of a yellow fever patient, and locked 
him in the station house. The majesty of the law 
against fast driving was vindicated, but the sick man 
died. 


Dr. Peet has discovered a very curious fact—that 
deaf persons can feel a drum when beaten. They 
*feel the reverberation as if striking the soles of their 
feet and passing up to the region of the heart. He 
has made a curious application of the discovery, hav- 
ing an alphabet which he beats on the drum, and 
the mutes, with their backs turned, write the word 
spelled in that way. 

On one day recently the London Clearing House 
did a business of thirteen millions sterling, and over 
one hundred thousand entries were made by one 
hundred clerks. The accounts were all examined, a 
balance struck and found correct by eleven o’clock 
the next day. 





A hand organ grinder was lately noticed turning 
away in disgust from the front of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, Hartford. His audience, so to speak, con- 
sisted of one little boy, and he a deaf one, intently 
curivus to see what he was turning the handle for. 
The Prince of Wales is likely to be remembered in 
the British provinces. At a town in Canada West 
where he partook of a mutton chop at a wayside inn, 
the proprietor now parades over his door the words, 
** John Johnson, purveyor to his Royal Highness, 
the Prince of Wales. 

















A correspondent tells of a lake in Montana, covered 


springs, and which runs out down a perpendicular 
precipice thousands of feet high, in astream as large 
as the Missouri. 


personality of the devil to visit that city. 

~O pe, Mr. Smith was here this morning, and For the first time in many years, the Back Bay was 
he said her lips were like honey, and that he was like ROGUE Over OS the IHU af Movember, 
a bee, and then he kissed her. They gave me a . 7 
ish West Indies is fourteen millions rix dollars. 

stick of candy not to tell any one; but I don’t think Six months’ imprisonment is what a man gets for in any soil or situation; but they prefer a rather 


non 


with ice 20 feet thick, except where there are boiling | Chalmers, 33 


Charlestown, Mass, 73. 


shooting a dog in Bombay. 
one day’s hunting three coons and 124 black snakes. 
from Ohio. 

$1150 in New York recently. 
but not a new leaf. 

mons in England. 

in New York streets. 
frightens horses, 

pounds, but is slowly growing. 
do not agree on public affairs. 
death. 

in March. 


cause they can’t recollect their names. 
On the 20th of November, we had skating near 
Boston. ’ 
Rev. Thomas Wolstenhohne, the oldest Odd Fel- 
low in America, died at Columbus, Mississippi, a few 
days ago. 
A precocious child—The child that’s father to the 
man. 
A gentleman proposed to the French Academy to 
send $600 to Mrs. Lincoln. 
The Cretan insurgents have possession of the en- 
tire island, except the fortresses. . 
The Richmond negroes dare not go to the circus in 
the evening, for fear of being “‘ burked.” 
Three-fourths of the Quaker City excursionists 
were between forty and seventy years old. 
Napoleon has made a pacitic speech, and Europe is 
at rest. 
Colfax has relinquished the plan of hanging some- 
body. 
Lord Rosse owned a telescope 52 feet long. He was 
a temperate man, but saw stars frequently. 

A ton weight of paper was used upon the Yelver- 
ton divorce case. Heavy writing. . 
The celebrated linguist Bopp died recently at 
Berlin. 

New Orleans seeks relief from servantgalism in co- 
operative kitchens. 

Missouri cattle are dying in large numbers, from 
coming in contact with diseased cattle from Texas. 
A murderer in Iowa says he prefers death to acom- 
mutation of his sentence to imprisonment. 

Oberlin College has six hundred and forty male and 
four hundred and ninety-four female students. 

The Parliament of North Germany has abolished 
all laws against usury. 





A Copenhagen despatch says the price for the Dan- 


A Connecticut sportsman recently “ bagged” in 
Judge Thurman is spoken of as the next senator 
A table once owned by Marie Antoinette sold for | bed in February, and the young plants planted out 
The Prince of Wales has just turned twenty-seven, 
A converted burglar is preaching sensational ser- 
Two or three dead babies are picked up every day | 8°il,and it is propagated by cuttings of the ripened 
The French giant in Paris isso terrible that he 
James Bray, of Skowhegan, weighs only 440 
Prince Humbert and his father, Victor Emanuel, 
guished by a stiff upright manner of growth, and 

Mr. Lincoln owed but $38.31 at the time of his 
- | their names of Buckthorn. The flowers are generally 

The new St. James Hotel in this city will be open 


Some of the Southern blacks lose their votes, be- 








(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Julibrissin. 


ness of its long, fine, tassel-like blossoms. 


Knowltonia. 


and they are increased by dividing the roots. 





The Sweet Alyssum. 


flowers, often used as an edging plant to beds and 


‘ 4 vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—Tn& Gip- 
Unreciprocated affection and tobacco-chewing have | borders. It only requires sowing in the open ground 

million dollars for a seminary to be located in his brought a young Nashvillian to the Insane Asylum. 
King Theodore’s Christian subjects baptize by 


in March. 





Limnocharis. 
These plants, which are natives of Brazil, are either 


tub, which should be kept very moist; and as the 
young plants grow, the tub or cistern should be 
gradually filled with water. They require the heat 
of a stove, 





Linaria. 
Hardy annuals, that only require sowing in March, 
April, or May, in the open border. They will grow 


stiff, poor soil, and an open, exposed situation. 





Malesherbia. 
A very pretty Chilian half-hardy annual, with blue 
flowers, the seeds of which should be sown on a hot- 


in May. 





The Barbadoes Cherry. 
A stove trailer, a native of the West Indies, which 
requires a stove. It should be grown in a light loamy 


wood. 


The Buckthorn. 
Handsome deciduous and evergreen shrubs; some 
of which almost attain the size and appearance of 
small trees, and others are procumbent shrubs only 
fitted for rockwork. They are all however distin- 





numerous strong thorns, from which they derive 


small and not ornamental, but the berries are very 
much so. 





A SAFB, 
CERTAIN, 
AND 


Speedy Cure 
R 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 





Its Effects are 
" Magical. 
It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 
No other form of Neuralgia or Ngrvous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 
It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 
It has long been in constant use by many of our most 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 
The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 





“Having used Dr. Turner's Trc DoOULOUREUx or UNI- 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances recommended it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, wirHouT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 





Marriages. 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Herrick, Rev. Samuel E. 
Evans. cf East Providence, R. I., and Miss Mary H. Locke. 

By Rev. Mr. King, David B. Gray, Esq., and Miss Mar- 
tha L. Clark. : 

B, Rev. Dr. Nicholson, Mr. John T. Langford and Miss 
Ellen M. Kingsbury. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Eli Richardson 
and Miss Almira Colburn, both of Pelham, N. H 

At Shirley, by Rev. Mr. Chandler, Mr. Thomas L. Hazen 
and Miss Julia M. Page. 

At Holliston, Mr. Joseph H. Wilder, of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, and Miss Jennie L. Leland, of Holliston. 


Deaths. 


In ps ae 9 Mrs. Mary Ann Stephens, of Mount Ver- 
oe D. 














io. 
At South Boston, Washington Village, Mrs. Agnes 


At Charlestown, Mrs. Elizabeth M. McCawley. 

At Waitham, Mrs Sarah A. Farwell, 60. 

At Hingham, Mr. Edward W. Stephenson, 22. 

At Stratham, N.H, Mr. John P. Marston, formerly of 








and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


plish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 
“12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."* 
Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the waf, in the Hospital 
Depart™ent under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 
“IT have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."’ 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 
One package - 
Six packages - 
Twelve packages 


5.00 - =. By 
9.00 - os @ * 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 


TURNER & Oo., Sole Proprietors, 





120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


the copyright is secured ding tolaw. W ill a 
This beautiful tree, which is a kind of Acacia, is y all, post-paid, for tu whee cont 


THE ID1oT PavupPER, by Matthew 8S. Vinton.—Tue PLAGUE 

Half-hardy perennial plants, natives of the Cape of 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8S. Raymond.—T rR, 
Good Hope, nearly allied to Adonis vernalis. They 4 ~enert nae ie rows 


A pretty little annual, with white sweet-scented FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 


i —THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE 
annual or biennial, and the seed should be sown in a Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosautue, by 
layer of rich, loatby soil, at the bottom of a cistern or 


No. 39.—Tne Biack ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mr. WARBURTON's Gost, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—Tue BaveR Murpenr, by S. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN Warr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA, illiam H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda “ie 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. 

is No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murra ° 
$1.00 - Postage 6 cents. No. 47.—Rep Rurert, by Lieutenant Murray. ’ 
No. 48 —A Dark Secret, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE FounDLinG, by Perley Parker. 

No. 50.—THE Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott. 


uponreceiptof Jen Centseach. Addre 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
single copies, b; 


mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or 


ve copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE MAN OF MystEry, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER Girt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 


by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue SEcret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tnux SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-Tovcn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tus 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—Tuk 


L. S. Goodwin.—Tukr Potice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 


seY Davouter, by Lieutenant Murray.—THr RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—ReEppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Sup, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 


Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE OvTLAw, by Lieutenant M urray. 
—TneE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orrna’s Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—One-Eyep Jake, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Ki1nAun’s Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEv- 
ERLFIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—Tnk BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jia Potrer, by Matthew 8S. 
Vinton.—Sir RASHLEIGH'’s SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VISCONTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kino 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tne Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE StoRM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GoLp, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WniTE Hanp, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MArion's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GoLp, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—TnEe SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tnk Heart's SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DIsInHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DesmonpD, by Darius Cobb.—Tug REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tne Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tue GoLp 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PAavt Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost HEIR, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntnia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacktock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
OLympPia, by Francis A. Durivage.—TnE Licnt-KEFPER'S 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
WHAT I DREAMED. 


BY L. ABBIE PAUL. 


I dreamed of you last night, but why 
You came to me I cannot tell; 

I only know (‘twixt you and I) 
The vision pleased my fancy well. 


Perhaps such dreaming may prove true, 
That through our nightly fancies flit; 

Howe’er, I give my dream to you, 
Perhaps you can interpret it. 


A golden stairway reaching far, 
And winding upward, met my sight, 
Reaching to where the angels are, 
And I below was hid in night. 


And thus I thought as, looking up, 
I tried to scan the topmost stair: 
“I've drank too long life's bitter cup— 
Perhaps ‘tis pure and fresh up there."’ 


I heard a low voice speak my name! 
You came upon me unawares; 
For it was truly you who came 
And led me up the golden stairs. 


Most tenderly you bore me up: 

We gained at last that blest retreat; 
And from a glittering, golden cup 

I drank its waters cool and sweet. 


Dost think my dream will e’er prove true? 
i own I doubt it just a bit; 

And now I 've given it to you, 
Perhaps time will interpret it. 











Our Poung folks’ Department, 
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THE WEDGE OF GOLD. 





BY E. J. WHITNEY. 








{LDERGAST was a 
mighty giant. He had 
six finzers on each hand, 
and six toes on each 
foot. He was much tall- 
er than Goliath, or Og, 
King of Bashan. He 
was very wicked, and 
lived alone, on the most 
beautiful island in the 
world. He was former- 
ly the keeper of Queen 
Arizma’s Wonderful 
Wedge of Gold. Who- 
ever possessed this 
Wedge of Guld became 
very wealthy, for when- 
ever one toughed it, a 
piece of gold fell down. 

One day, becoming 
angry with the queen—who refused to give him her 
youngest daughter to wife—he stole the Wedge of 
Gold and ran away. The queen sent her troops after 
him, and offered to forgive him, if he would return 
the Wedge of Gold. He only laughed at the offer, 
and answered the general: 

“Tam only one man, and you are many. Come 
and get it if you want it.” 

He was on the top of a high mountain, and when 
the queen’s army ascended the side, he rolled great 
stones down, and crushed them todeath. After he 
had killed a great many of them, he hid himself in a 
cave, and they could not find him. After they had 
ceased to hunt for him, he stole a boat, killed the 
crew, and, after being on the water along time, he 
came to this island. 

Many heard of the Wonderful Wedge of Gold, and 
sailed to this island. They were either killed and 
eaten, or frightened away when they heard him sing- 
ing as he cooked his meals. His voice was loud as 
thunder, and his arms strong as iron. His hair was 
ten feet long, and curled so tightly it looked like 
ropes. 

Selim Al Hassan was eighteen years of age, and he 
resolved to possess the Wedge of Gold. He accord- 
ingly went to an old woman who read the stars. 
Giving her the present he had brought her, he beg- 
ged her to tell him if he would be successful. 

“You are too good and pretty to be eaten by wick- 
ed Giant Hildergast,” said the old woman. 

Consulting the stars, she muttered strange words, 
her eyes dilating, and her form growing erect as she 
did so. 

** You will pass through great dangers, but eventu- 
ally will obtain the Wedge of Gold,” she said, at 
length. ‘Take this shell, and by placing it to your 
ear you will hear the thoughts of anything you wish. 
After you kill the giant, come to me.” 

Selim thanked armly, and, carefully placing 
the Know All She is bosum, set out on his jour- 

ney. He had not gone far, ere he came to a broad 
river. The waves went hurrying on, as if they were 
in a great hurry, and could never think of stopping 
until they reached the great ocean. He could tind no 
way to cross it, and, placing the Know All Shell to 
his ear, he heard the river say, as it curved in and 
out, and rippled over the stones, and kissed the 
flowers on its banks: 





; LC ‘1 am the friend of Giant Hildergast, and this 


bold youth cannot cross my broad face, unless he 
takes a branch of laurel, and says, as he strikes the 
waves: 

“¢River, O river, friend of the mighty giant, I 
command thee, in the name of this laurel-branch, to 
convey me over to the other side.’” 

Selim obeyed this command, and the river told him 
to cast a branch of laurel on the water, and it would 
become a boat. He did so, and was soon on the oppo- 
site shore. An immense forest grew down to the 
river’s edge, the trees gazing proudly at their faces 
mirrored in the bright waves. Prickly, poisonous 
weeds, treacherous pits and tangled underbrush met 
him at every step. Placing the Know All Shell to his 
ear, he heard the forest say, as the wind sighed 
through the branches: 

** None can find their way through my depths, un- 
less they take of the leaves of my noblest tree, and 
weave them into a crown.”’ 

Selim had no sooner placed this crown on his head, 
than the trees immediately stood aside, and he saw a 
path lined on either side with laurel-trees. He fol- 
lowed this path a long time, and at length came toa 
place called the Home of the Wild Beasts. There 
were lions, tigers, bears, wolves, and all kinds of hor- 
rible animals. He could hear the lions roaring a 
long time before he got in sight of them. They sur- 
rounded the tree in which he slept, keeping up a 
continual fighting and snarling the whole night. 
Consulting the Know All Shell, he heard the beasts 
say: 

“We are subjects of the Great Forest and Giant 
Hildergast. The lion, with his world of strength, 
powertul voice, and despiser of meanness, is our king. 
Whoso encircles his neck with the vine which em- 
braces the banyan tree, he will protect, and guide 
him wheresoever he desires to go. If he proves not 
worthy, our king will tear him in pieces.” 

Carefully removing the vine from the banyan tree, 
Selim threw it over the lion’s neck. Immediately 
the vine touched the noble creature’s neck he be- 
came docile, and, walking closely by Selim’s side, he 
guided him faithfully, night and day, unti! he reach- 
ed the water surrounding the island where Hilder- 
gast dwelt. Sleek, deceitful leopards followed them 
a long distance, their beautifully-spotted sides shining 
in the sun. Selim patted his noble guide on the 
head, as he bade him good-by, and said: 
“Remember me, brave lion, until I come again!” 
The lion licked his hand, gave a subdued roar, and 
promised to remember him. 

The water round the island was seething and boil- 
ing, a great steam preventing Selim from seeing the 
land, Sharks and other horrible animals filled the 
water; for you see it was not hot only to mortals. 
Selim could hear the water say, as he placed the 
Know All Shell to his ear: 

*“*Take a pink-hearted shell, dip it three times in 
my waves, saying, ‘Shell with the pink heart, bring 
me a boat,’ each time. It will become a boat, and 
the sharks dare not touch it.” 

Selim did as directed, and was soon on the island. 
Such a beautiful place as it was! Oranges, lemons, 
paw-paws, rose-apples, palm trees with leaves ever so 
many feet long, and I can’t begin to tell you what all, 
abounded. Fountains of cool waters threw silvery 
drops with a tinkle, tinkle of its voice, into the hearts 
of the flowers. 

Coming to a tree with purple blossoms and crimson 
fruit, Selim, who was tired and heated, plucked the 
ripe fruit, and was on the point of tasting it, when he 
bethought himself of his Know All Shell. Placing 





replied Selim, laughing in the giant’s face; ‘and I 
want some of this buffalo you have roasted so nicely.” 

Now a compliment put Hildergast in good humor, 
and seeing a little fellow like Selim so courageous, he 
laughed till the island shook again. 

“What a nice supper you will make me!” he said, 
reaching out his hand to grasp the young man. 

Selim stepped nimbly one side, and began eating a 
portion of the buffalo. Hildergast laughed again, 
and pouring wine into a drinking-cup as large as a 
hogshead, drank it off at a gulp. »After eating what 
he desired, Selim reclined under a tree, and watched 
the giant finish his repast; which he did by picking 
every bone, and eating a pie wherein were twenty 
turkeys. Wiping his lips with a handkerchief larger 
than a bed-quilt, he muttered some strange words, 
and an immense shark came up from the water. Af- 
ter sundry strange antics, Hildergast said to Selim: 

* You must fight with this shark.” 

“Bring me a sword, and I will do so,” replied 
Selim. 

Listening to the Know All Shell, he heard the 
shark say: 

“Pierce my eye with a sword, and I shall die at 
once.” 

In the twinkling of an eye Selim had killed his 
adversary. Hildergast was so angry he foamed at 
the mouth, and cried, hoarsely: 

*‘ Bring hither the elephant I ride upon.” 

The immense creature (he was larger than several 
elephants of the present day) came tossing his trunk 
aloft, and snorting savagely. Hastily climbing a tree, 
Selim threw himself upon his back, and, notwith- 
standing the violent efforts of the elephant to dislodge 
him, severed his neck from his body, and bowed three 
times to the giant. 

You may be sure Hildergast was angry. He stamp- 
ed, roared, and did just the same as a good many 
angry folksdo. He then ordered a tiger to appear. 
The bloodthirsty creature bounded along, his striped 
coat shining, licking his lips, as if he anticipated a 
fine feast. 

“*Whoso binds my neck with a banyan leaf, I am 
his slave,” thought the tiger. 

Selim immediately threw a banyan leaf over his 
neck, and stabbed him to the heart. 

Hildergast next ordered a lion. It was the same 
that had guided Selim to the island. He had the 
vine still on his neck. He was much pleased to see 
the young man, and when Hildergast ordered him to 
destroy Selim, he replied, proudly, his eyes glowing, 
his mane erect, and lashing his sides with his bushy 
tail: 

_* By this vine on my neck have I promised to be- 
friend him. Think you I will become a traitor?” 

Hildergast raved like a madman, and, seizing Se- 
lim, he thrust him into a small apartment in the cas- 
tle, threatening to eat him for supper. 

Selim consulted the Know All Shell, and the room 
said: 

“ Fasten a lock of Hildergast’s hair to a window, if 
you would escape.” 

Selim did so, and lo! stairs reached to the ground 
outside, He could hear Hildergast snoring, and knew 
he was asleep. He tried the door. It was fastened. 
Placing the shell to his ear, he heard the door say: 

“Take a lock of Giant Hildergast’s hair, and sing, 
© Open, bright locks!’ ” 

He did so to each door, and each obeyed the com- 
mand. Hildergast lay on a gold bedstead, gold cloth 
over him for a quilt. Selim tied the curl of hair 
round his neck, and choked him todeath. He had 





it to his ear, he heard the tree say: 

“ Whoever eats of my fruit, sleeps, never to | 
wake.” | 

Casting the crimson fruit on the ground, he went : 
to another tree, with milk-white blooms, and golden 
balls of fruit. 

“I comtort the weary, and refresh the thirsty,” 
said the tree, proudly. 

And Selim said, as he smacked his lips, after a de- 
licious repast: 

* O tree, thy words are verified !’’ 

In the centre of the island, Hildergast had erected 
@ great castle. The doors were of solid gold, the 


hardly done this, ere he heard the most dreadful 


‘ noise. The bolts on the doors gave way, and the isl- 


and shook, like a leaf on a tree when the wind blows 
heavily. 

Entering the first room—there were one hundred 
in the castle—Selim found heaps of precious stones, 
gold cloth, services, knives, forks, doors, etc., of solid 
gold. He opened his eyes very wide, I can tell you, 
at the sight. Svme rooms were filled with gold 
pieces; others with the most valued skins, carpets, 
tapestry, and I can’t tell what all. 

In the centre of the house, was & room with white 
walls, gold floor and doors, and a curious gold table, 





floors of cedar, and the windows so small they looked 
like doors of dove-cotes. This was so the prisoners | 
he caught could not escape. 

Selim could hear the giant singing, and, peeping 
through the leaves of an orange-tree, he could see | 
him roasting a whole buffalo. Hildergast alwayssang | 
when preparing his meals. O, what a fierce-looking | 
creature he was! 

**Ho, hum!” he cried, in a voice you could hear 
several miles; “‘ ho, hum! I can smell a mortal.” 

Selim kept very still, and presently Hildergast said 
again: 

“1 can smell a mortal! What a titbit I shall have 
for supper!” 

And, thrusting a fork, larger than any pitchfork 
you ever saw, into the roasted buffalo, he placed it 
on a huge platter,on a‘table, took a leg—as you 
would that of a chicken—and in a few minutes had 
picked it clean. 

Selim consulted the skell, and he could hear the 
giant thiuk: . 

“T hate a coward, but I like a brave man!”’ 

The wind blew so hard it blowed his hair, till it 


| stood out straight, like quills on a porcupine. Selim 


caught one of his curls, gave it a vigorous pull, cut it 
off, and put it in his pocket. 

Hildergast, feeling his hair pulled, looked round, 
and beheld Selim. 


on which lay the Wedge of Gold. Placing it careful- 
ly in his bosom, he closed the doors of the castle, and 


| started to return home. What asight met his eye, 


as he stepped on the grass! The water round the 
island was gone, with its horrible animals. A little 
brook went singing by, over which was a small iron 
bridge. Birds were hopping in and out the branches 
of the trees, carolling as if wild with joy. All Nature 
rejoiced that Hildergast, the mighty, wicked giant, 
was dead. 

A splendid horse, white as snow, with long, curling 
mane, rubbed his velvet nose against Selim’s hand, 
neighing gently. 

“ Beautiful, gentle creature!” exclaimed Selim; 
*thy noble nature rejoices at Hildergast’s deteat. 
Your soft, dark eyes flash joyfully, your glossy coat 
shines like a mountain of snow. Lead me to the wo- 
man to whom I promised to return.” 

The horse arched his graceful neck, and gavea 
shrill neigh, as Selim mounted his back. When they 
came to the Home of the Wild Beasts, they found 
only the lion, which had promised to remember Se- 
lim. They were mutually pleased to see each other, 
and he accompanied Selim where he went ever after. 

When Selim came to where the old woman lived, 
he was greatly astonished to see a beautiful young 
girl, no more than sixteen. 





** How came you here? What do you want?” he 





cried, his voice shaking the whole island. 
“TI came by putting one foot before the other,” 


Arizma’s youngest daughter,whom Hildergast sought 
| in marriage. I feared and detested him, for I knew 
‘him destitute of all goodness. He was so angry 


because my mother would not give me to hin to wife, 
he—by the use of wicked enchantments—caused me 
to become an old woman until his death.” 


Selim, after purchasing horses, carriages, hiring 


servants, etc., accompanied the Princess Lelia to her 
home. 


Queen Arizma was delighted to find her daughter, 


and the whole city was moved. Thousands of people 
followed them to the palace. 


Not long after, the queen addressed. her people, 


and told them she had given her daughter and the 
Wedge of Gold to Selim. 


“For,” said she, ‘‘Selim has proved himself wor- 


thy, and of great courage. He will succeed to the 
kingdom; and it is much better foraruler to have 
noble qualities than riches.” 


And all the people rejoiced. 
So, you see, children, nobleness is the best quality 


one can possess, and is always rewarded. 





Massachusetts d its i 
tumn, in Lenox, Berkshire county; thence, the ar- 
rangements were, to hold sessions in all the counties 
eastward, terminating at Nantucket and Dukes 
county, embracing all of Massachusetts proper. This 
was called ‘the fall circuit.” In the succeeding 
spring, the circuit of the District of Maine was held, 
thus completing the circuit of the year. 





ae Bumors of the Bay. 
A SMART GIRL. 


More than fifty years ago, the Supreme Court of 
early in au- 





At this early period, the late Judge P——, one of 


tis court, invariably travelled on horseback. On one 
occasion, preparatory to the meeting of the court at 
Lenox, Judge P——, jogging along, not knowing ex- 
actly the localities of Berkshire county, fell in with a 
buxom New England girl, on horseback, and inquired 
of her if she knew where he should turn off the main 
road to go to Lenox. 


“Certainly,” said she. ‘* 1 know every inch of the 


way, and can guide you.” 


“ Well,” said Judge P——, who was not a little ec- 


centric, and withal somewhat renowned for his gruff- 
ness and coarse manners, “if you are going that way, 
-1 will e’en jog on with you, for poor company is bet- 
ter than none.” 


They did jog on, entered into conversation, and 


had a pleasant time of it, which had the effect to de- 
stroy the consciousness of distance. At length the 
judge felt that it was time to have arrived at the 
point where she said he must turn off, which at the 
time of his inquiry, she had stated to be about two 
tiles. 


** Madam,” said he, “ have we got near the place I 


am to turn off?” 


“ La, yes,” she said, “ we passed it about a mile and 


ahalf back.” 


** You hussy,” said the judge, “‘ why didn’t you tell 


me?” 


“La, sir, the reason I didn’t was that I thought 


with you, that poor company was better than none.” 


COOLING HIS PASSION. 
One Sunday evening, a young man in Phenixville, 





whom, for the sake of convenience, we will call John, 
went to visit the girl whom he would call his own. 
The fair one resides near the canal. During the’ 
evening the young man, of the name of John, was 
unable to conceal the wish of his heart, and in tender 
accents,declared his desire that the young lady should 
consent to be his. He met with a flat refusal. The 
ardent John etill pressed her further, declaring that 
if she would not accept him he would then and there 
drown himself in the briny waters of the canal. As 
his threat did not effect the desired purpose, he pro- 
ceeded to carry it out. He plunged fearlessly into 


the murky fiood, and waded ont until the chilly 





waters reached over his should The evening on 


which this occurred was none of the warmest. Ke- 
treating before finally carrying out his purpose, John 
cried out, shivering with the cold: 

‘* W-w-will you marry me now?” 

Lt No.” 

In he plunged again, this time until the water 
reached his neck, and again he halted before the last 
plunge. 

“* W-w-will you marry me now?” 

“ No.” 

Again he went in, this time going fairly under 
water, so far that only the top of his head could be 
discovered above the surface. But he emerged and 
staggered out of the canal, and shivering worse than 
ever, spluttered out: 

‘*N-now w-w-will you marry me?” 

Ld No.” 


“ Well, I don’t care a red whether you marry me 


or not. You wont get me into that canal again.” 
Nor did he again essay his fortunes in the uncer- 
tain deep. Shivering and chattering with his teeth, 


he quickly departed and returned to his home, a 


sadder and a wiser man. 


CHRISTIANITY AND BUSINESS. 





In Chicago the people are economical in the use of 


words, and indalge in but one slang phrase—‘‘ busi- 
ness is business.”” And this is the way it happened. 
Some years ago, during a religious excitement, a per- 
son met a Christian neighbor, and, taking bim by 


; hand, said, “ I have become a Christian.” ‘ Youare 
“Ah, my friend,” exclaimed she, “I am Queen | 


a Christian, then; I am heartily glad of it. Now pay 





me what you owe me.” “ No,” said the other, tarn- 
ing on his heel, “ religion is religion, and busi: is 
business !” 
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BY FRANCES MARY 8CHOO!, 
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